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PREFACE. 

The following pages though written in 1858 have not 
yet been published. I publish them now as, although 
many years have elapsed since they were indited, nothing 
has occurred to cause me to change my opinions. An 
honest exposition of Native ideas is all that our Gov- 
ernment requires to enable it to hold the country with 
the full concurrence of its inhabitants and not merely 
by the sword. 
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m THE NAME OP GOI), THE MERCIFUL, 
THE COMPASSIONATE. 


Obedience and submission become the servant ; 

Forgiveness is the attribute of God : 

If I should do amiss 

Meivard me as seemeth right in Thine e/jesT 

Since I began ibis Essay on the causes of the Rebellion in 
Hindustan, I have been tempted to keep sjlence on the events of 
the past, and even to wish my remembrance of them should be 
blotted out. The proclamation issued by Her Majesty contains 
such ample redress for every griovauce which led up to tliafc revolt, 
that a man writing on the subject fools his j^cn fall from his hands. 
Why enter further into the matter when the cause of all the dis- 
satisfaetjou has been discovered and provided against ? Yet I think 
that loyal men, and such as really wish well to their Government, 
should not content themselves with reflection: but explain with all 
possible fidelity, their views on the origin of this rebellion. Although, 
therefore, the causes of complaint have boon met, and the griev- 
ances redressed, I think it my duty to record my opinion on the 
subject. That many well-informed, able, and experienced men have- 
■written on the causes of the disturbance, I know ; but I am not 
aware that any native of the country has hitherto been among their 
number. I venture therofore, publicly to express my opinion. 

What 'were the causes of the Rebellion in Hindustan ? 

Before answering this question, let ns ask what is the meaning 
Pefimtionof of the word, Rebellion. To fight against the 

boUion’* exorapUfieil Government, to aiil and assist those who are re- 
wiUi instauc<js, 

listing the authority of Government, to i&efc at 
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sionght, and disobey the orders of Government with a view to resist 
its authority, or with contempt, and disrospect to infringe tjie rights 
of Government, and disregard its prerogations in any, or in all of 
these, I take it that Rebellion consists. 

Let us clearly fecapitulate the above. 

1. To fight with, or oppose, the servants, or subjects of Go- 
vernment. 

2. To neglect, and set at nonglit the Orders of Government, 
with a view to Resist its anthoiity. 

3. To aid and assist or in any way take part with those who 
are in open opposition to Government. 

4. To shew a turbulent disposition, and such as is liliely to 
lead to lawless riot, a[id <libreganl of the Authority of Government. 

5. To sAverve at. heart from respect and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment; and in times of tiouhle, to withhold from it an active sup- 
port. 


Jn that sad year, 1857, thm was not. one of these forms of 
rebellion which did not find a place. There arc hut few mcm in 
truth, even amongst the best of us, who may not be connected un- 
der iho latter heail ; which, though in appearance of little import, is 
in reality of no small weight. 

The primary causes of rebellion are, I fancy, everywhere the 
same. It invariably results from tho existence 
^Why itisresoitod of a policy obuoxious to the dispositions, aims, 
habits, and views, of those by whom tho rohcl- 
lion is brought about. 

From this it follows that widely-spread disaffection cannot 
spring from any solitary, or local cause. Univoisal rohelliou must 
arise from universal grounds for discontent or from blrcams, do- 
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riving/ii'om many Jiffeiont sources, but finally ncicrging into one 
wide-spreading, turbulent water. 

As regards the Rebellion of 18*>7, tlio iacfc is, that for a long 
period, many grievances bad been rankling m 
the liearts of the people. In course of time, a 
vast store of explosive material had been collect- 
ed. It wanted but the application of a match 
to light it, and that match was applied by the Mutinous Army, 

In the course of the year 1 83C, and almost^ simultaneously 
with the outbreak, Chuppaties were passed from 
Cbupp.xties,” had hand to hand m many districts. Cholera hap- 
pened at that time to be raging in Hindustan, 
Some have imagined that these chuppaties were 
used as a kind of Talisman to keep off the Cholera, the superstiti- 
ous Hindustances l>eing iu the habit of using such talismans. The 
fact is that even at the present day we do not know what caused 
the distribution of those chuppaties. We may be very sure, how- 
ever, that they could never have been used with the object of 
spreading a conspiracy. We have, in Hindustan, I know, a custom 
of passing messages from temgue to tongue in this way : but with 
tliose chuppaties there was no such message passed. Had there 
been, it would have been sure to have leaked out known as it 
would have become to every native, to all races and tribes, and to 
men bolding every kind of opinion. The manner in wliich the re- 
bellion spread, first here, then there, now breaking out in this- 
place and now in that, is alone good proof that there existed no 
wide-spread conspiracy. 

Nor is there the slightest reason for thinking that the rebels 
in Hindustan received any aid from Russia or 

Bof'chM-genu/wSu Persia. The Hindustanees have no coni- 
^^lenguB iu tliis mat- yiews of Russia, and it is not 

probable that they would league themselves 


The RobelUou of 
1857 did not originate 
from a single cause, 
but from a complica- 
tion of oau&es. 
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witli her. Nor can I think that they would over be likeljj^to re- 
ceive any help from Persia. As between Roman Catholic.s«.nd Pro- 
testants, so between the Mnssirlman of Persia and of Hindustan, 
cordial co-operatiou is impossible. To mu it seems just as credible 
that night*and day should be mei’ged in one, as that tliese men 
should ever act in concert. Surely, if such were the case, it is very 
strange that during the Russian and Persian wars, Hindustan 
should have remained completely tranquil. Nor on the other hand 
is it less strange that while Hindustan was in flames, there shotild 
have been in those countries no visible stir whatever. The notion 
of an understanding existing between those countries must be set 
aside as preposterous. 

The proclamation found in the tent of a Persian Prince is no 
proof of a suciot undersiauding witli Ilindus- 

The subject of Uio , ... 

Proclamation wbich tan. It was evidently written with the view of 

was fomul in the tout . , . ,i • mi 

of a Persian Prince animating and encouraging the Pia-hians. Tho 

ili'^cusbcd. Mutinies are spoken (^f in order to keep up tho 

spirit of the Persian Soldiers, There is nothing whatever to imply 

the existence of an undersianding with the Mutineers. 


I see nothing strange in the fact, if fact it were, of the Ex- 

The despatoh of a written a fai'mdn to the 

Firman by the Ex- Persians. Siich an imbecile was the Ex-king 

king of Dplhi to the ^ ® 

king of Persia not im- that had one assured him that the angels of 
probable, but not tlie 

oiigiu of the rebellion, Hoaveu wore his slaves, he would have wel- 
comed the assurance, and would have caused half a dozen favmdna 
to be prepared immediately. The Ex-king bad a fixed idea that 
he could transform himself into a fly or gnat, and that he could in 
this guise convey himself to other countries, and learn what was 
going qp there. Seriously, he firmly believed that he possessed the 
power of transformation. He was in the habit of asking his cour- 
tiers in Durbar if it were not so, and his courtiers were not the 
^men to undeceive him. Is there anything wonderful in the fact 
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of a dotard writing a farmdyi to any person, or at any nmn\s 
iustigatwn? Surely not: But it is perfectly incredible that such 
a should have formed the basis of any league. Strange 
that such wide conspiracies should have been for so long hatching, 
and that none of our rulers should have been aware of them ! 
After the revolt liad broken out, no volunteer, whether Soldier or 
Civilian, ever alluded to such a thing ; and yet had any league 
existed, there could then have no longer been any reason for 
eon coaling it. 


Nor do I believe that the annexation of OucBh was the cause 
of this rebellion. No doubt, men of all classes 

The nnnextaiion of ^ ^ 

Oudii not th(‘ cause wore iuitatcd at its annexation, ail agreed in 

of fbo geuoi'al rise. 

thinking that the Honourable East India Com- 
pany had acted in defiance of its treaties, and in contempt of the 
word which it had pledged, The people of Oudh felt on this occa- 
sion much as otlior men have felt whose countries have been an- 
nexed by the East India Company. Of this, however, more here- 
after, But what 1 mean here is that the men who would be tlie 
most irritated and dismayed at such a step, were the noblemen, 
and independent princes of Hindustan. These all saw that sooner 
or later such a policy must lead to the overthrow of their own in- 
depertclencG and confiscation of their own lands. Nevertheless we 
find tiiat there was not one of the great landed princes \^io es^ 
poused the rebel cause. The mutineers were for the most part men 
who had nothing to lose, the governed not the governing class. To 
cite in contradiction of what I say the cases of the Nawab of 


Jhujjar, and the Eajah of Bulubgurh,' and other such petty feuda- 
tories would shew little else than ignorance of ih&^tatus of the 
various Hindustanee chiefs. 


So too we must reject the idea that the natives of this country 
rose of one accord to throw off the yoke of fo- 
not ^^ramerwiiTtilo reigners, whom they hated and detested, _ The 
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Tiew of overtliiwing English diJ not obtnin the Government Nf Hin- 

the goveiniaeiit of ^ ^ " 

Btiangers* dusian ill a day. By little and little they have 

spread their authority. They d ite its commencement from the year 
3767 : the year in which Suraj-ul-dowlah was overthrown on the 
plains of Plassy, from that day until a comparatively recent date, 
all men, high or low, have remained well-affected to the Euglibh 
Government. They have long been accustomed to liear of tlie good 
faith, the clemency, the consideration, and the leniency of the Go- 
vernment, of the noble qualities and the high moral character of 
those by whom it has been conducted. Hindu and Mussulman, all 
who have been under English rule have been well content to sit 
under its shadow. Foreign princes have relied implicitly upon the 
English. A promise given, or an agreement made by them has 
been looked upon as graven on stone. Tho Government is twice 
as strong in these times as it was in the earlier years of the cen- 
tury ; while the native piinces, the Sitbahdars and the nobles do 
not retain one tenth of tho power they then had. Tho Govern- 
ment was continually engaged at that period in wars with every 
race and religion in India, with Hindu and with Mnssalniau alike. 
Its career was one long victory. All natives of the country saw 
that some day the English sway would extend itself over the 
whole of Hindustan, and that all races and religion.? alike must sooner 
or latjfr be held within the EnglKli grasp. And yet during those 
early years we hear of no attempt at revolt, no striving against 
English authority. Find if you can any mention of sucli in the 
History of India. Had a national hatred been the cause of this 
rebellion, should we not have found it betraying itself in former 
times ; in times, as I have said, when the relative power of the 
nations gave Tar greater facilities for such an outbreak ? During 
the wars which commenced in 1839, there was not a single attempt 
at a revolt in Hindustan, and yet for a hundred years Hindustan 
had been governed by the race from which sprang tlic Princes 
against whom those wars were conducted. It was to those Princes 
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t?iat OAved their very preference and influence in 

India. How then, can it be supposed that the piosent levolt ori- 
ginated from hatred on the part of the Mussulman against those 
who had wrenched the kingdom fioin thorn ? 


No one ever had the slightest hope that the King of Delhi 


Tho posUion of tlio 
Ex-kiug of Dellii wtll 
known within the 
town, and ita envi- 
rons. hut oveiTated 
in the district Pro- 
vinces, 


would revive the Empire, The excentricities 
and follies of the King and of his house had 
lost him all respect in the eyes of the world. 
It is no doubt true that people outside tho walls 
of Delhi, who wore less well infd5‘med as to his 


conditions, his mode of life, and his general inconipetcnce, did look 
on him as empcior: Tho Hon’ble East India CoinpaDy, they be- 
lieved to be liis Viceroy. But those \\bo lived in and about 
Delhi held him in no esteem whatever. Hence it happened that 

Tho dDcUratipn o£ ^lion tlio King was virtually deposed, no 

Lord Amheistj in tiio HinJustaiice felt tho slightest regret. It will 
yoav 1 827, to the ef- ° ® 

feet biufc tiie sove- be remembered that in the year 1827 Lord 

reignty of Jndin be- 

longH to tho Amhoist opculy declared that our Govern- 

Governinent, and that , . , . 

it no longer cxibted mont was no longer in any way subservient 

did^not^^^offLd*^*any to tlio house of Timour, and tliat the East 

India Company was defacto the sole Sovereign 

power in Hindustan, and that when this declaration was made, 

the natives expressed no dissatisfaction, The only men probably 

who felt any chagrin wore tho relatives and personal attendants of 

the King. 


There are again, no grounds for supposing that the Mnham- 


The Mabammadans 
did not co 3 it©mpJafce 
Jeliad against tho 
Cln wti urn prioi' to tho 
outbreak. 


madans huil for a long time been conspiring or 
plotting a simultaneous rise, or a religious cru- 
sade against the professors of a different faith. 
The English Government does not interfere 


with the Muhammadans in tho practice of their religion. For 


this solo reason it is impossible that tho idea of religious crusade 
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should have hcen entertained. Thirty five years ago a cel^ratod 
Moulvie Muhammad Ismael by name preached a religioua crusade 


The preaching of 
t]leli.wi in India, 35 
yoai’S before with this 
re-^ervatioa,its practice 
ap;ainBt the Blitibh 
Government was op- 
po'-ed to the doctrines 
of the Muhammadan 
rejigion, and from the 
same cause its practice 
on the other side of 
the Indus provinces, 
i. e. against the Seiks 
was held before* 


ia Hindustan and called upon all men to aid 
him in carrying it out. But on that occasion 
he distinctly stated that natives of Hindustan, 
subject to the British Government could not 
conscientiously take part in a religious war 
within the limits of Hindustan. Accordingly 
whilo thousands of Jehadees congregated in 
every district of Hindustan, there was no sort 
of disturbance raised within British T(‘rritory. 


Going northwards, these men crossed the Panjab frontier, and 
waged war in those parts of the country. And even if wc Should 


imitate the know nothings in the various districts and call the 


late disturbance a religious war, it is very certain that no prepara- 
tions were made for it before tlie tenth of May, ] 837. 


It must be remembered that the men who in those times 

None of the acts raised SO loud the cry of Jehud’^ were vaga- 
committed by the 

Mutiammadan re- bonds and ill-conditioncd men. They were wmo 
bcla during the dis- , , l • j 

turbauceswerein ao- dinukers and men who spent their time in do- 

tenairof iJu- baucliery and dissipation. They wore men 

hanimnAm religion, floating without profession or occupation on tljo 

surface of society. Can such fellows as these bo called loaders of a 
religious war i It was very little that they thought about religion. 
Their only object was to plunder Government Treasuries and to 
steal Government property. To be faithless to one’s salt is to dis- 
regard tlio first principles of our religion. To slaughter innoconls, 
especially women, children and old men would be accoimtod abo- 
minable. Can it possibly be imagined then, that this outbreak was of 
the nature of a religious war ? The fact soems to bo that some scoun- 
drels prompted by greed and hoping to gain thoir end by deceiv- 
ing fools and increasing thoir own uumbors, gave the disturbancos 
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the titj / of a religions war. The project was worthy of the men, 
but there was no crusade. 

I know that the Futwah which was printed at Dehli is looked 

upon as a convincing proof that the rebellion 
The Futwa of Je* • /* , i t i 

had printed at Delhi was an lact a crusade. I have gone into the ‘ 
was a counterfeit one. j t j ^ 

question, and I find very strong proof to the 
effect that this Futwah was a forgery. I am told that when the 
mutineers arrived at Dehli from Meerut, some persons expressed a 
wish for a Futwah as to the expediency of a religious war. Every 
opinion given was against such a, step. I have ofily seen a copy 
of the Futwah I allude to. The original has been lost and it is 
impossible to say how far the copy may be authentic. But I 
may mention that on the arrival of the Bareilly mutineers at Dehli, 

8' second Futwah was published with the object of instigating a 
religious war, and there is not the smallest doubt that this second 
Futwah was a forgery. The man who had it printed, and who 
was a turbulent fellow, and a noted scoundrel, attached certain 
names to it in order to deceive the public, and gained for it thus 
a degree of credit. He stamped it, by the way, with the seal of 
a man who had died before the commencement of the mutinees. 
It may be added that some of the Bareilly mutineers, and their 
rebel bretbern caused several seals to be forged. This fact has 
become a matter of notoriety. 


Many of the Delhi Moulvies and their followers considered 


A large number of 
the Moulvies who 
ooiasidered the King 
of Delhi a violator of 
the law left off pray* 
ing in the ^yal 
Mosque. 


the King little better than a heretic. They 
were of opinion that it was not right to pray 
in the Mosques to which he was in the habit 
of going and which were under his patronage. 
These men never -read prayers in the Jumma 


Mugid. Long before the mutiny broke out, they had published a 
Futwah on the point. Can it be thought that men holding such 
views would give a Futwah in favour of a re]igiou.s war and of 
B 
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The same persons 
whose seals rre said 
to he affixed to the 
Futwa at Delhi pro- 
tected the lives and 
honor of Christians. 


placing the King at the head of it. Among the men whOfj^ seals 
were afSxed to the Futwah above alluded to, were many who have 
sheltered Christians, and guarded their honour and their lives. 
Of these men not one took an active part in the rebellion, or 
shewed himself in the ranks of the rebel army. If they in reality 
held the opinions which ai’e usually ascribed to 
them, why did they act in this way ? It is my 
firm belief that the Muhammadans never dream- 
ed of forming a combination in order to carry 
a religions war against the Christians. It 
was ignorant and disaffected men who raised the cry of "Jehad" 
and "Haidree.” Presently I shall speak of the causes of discon- 
tent among the Muhammadans on the score of religion. I will 
then shew how far such discontent really did exist. That the 
Muhammadans were, in every respect more dissatisfied than the 
Hindus, there is little doubt. Hence it was that, in many districts 
the greater proportion . f rebels were found in thnr ranks. Never- 
theless, in districts where the Hindus rebelled, matters were carried 
to as great extremes. 


A conspiracy, or concerted league never existed in the army. 

The p-vg.1 army known that after the mutiny had 

league* l>roken out, no Sepoy ever mentioned such a 

ireak thing. True that after the affair at Barrack- 

pore, and especially in the Punjab, on the introduction of the new 
drill, men of several regiments used to meet together and declare 
they would never allow the use of the new cartridges. But they 
formed no plan whatever ; on the contrary, they believed that 
Government would not insist on carrying out the order. The order 
was not carried out. But after the 2nd of May, when it had heefl 
withdrawn, the mutinies had broken out, and could no longer be 
checked by such means, a flame had been lit, that was not to be 
thus quenched. 
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there never existed a previous understanding between 


Nor was there any 
league between the 
army and Ex-king 
though it is not im- 
probable that some 
Sepoy or Non-Com- 
missioned Officer may 
have been his dis- 
ciple. 


the rebel army and the Ex-King. The idea 
is entirely without foundation. No one looked 
upon the King as sovereign or as consecrate, 
men used to flatter him to his face, and laugh 
at him behind his back. The people clung to 
him from no feeling of loyalty, but with a view 


to their own advantage. Very likely privates, and Subahdars 


in some of the regiments were in communication with him. 


This however does not prove that there was any general 
understanding between him and the mutineers, ^The rebel amy 
collected at Dehli, it is true, but after it had thrown off its allegi- 
ance to the Government, there was no one but the King of 0ehli 
round whom it could rally. The fact of their gathering at Dehli 
is in itself no proof of a conspiracy. It was impolitic and unwise 
of Government to keep up the semblance of a King at Dehli. Lord 
Ellenborough's views on this point were sound and it is a pity 
they were not put more thoroughly into practice. The King of 
Delhi was a spark from a furnace which, wafted by the wind, 
eventually set all Hindustan in a blaze. 


I believe that this Rebellion owes its origin to one great cause 
iion.^mis8ion which all others are but secondary Branches 
‘berintoa«“Le’^sU- SO to Speak of the parent Stem. I do not found 
tUe belief on any speculative grounds or any 
outbreak. favourite theory of my ov^n. For centuries, 

i?iany able and thoughtful men have concurred in the views I am 
about to express. All treatises and works on the principles of 
Government bear me out All Histories either of the one or 
the other hemisphere are witnesses to the soundness of my opini- 
ons. 


Most men, I bdieve, agree in thinking that it is highly «m- 



The importance of 
such on admission 
discussed. - 
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ducive to the welfare and prosperity of^^ovem- 
ment ; indeed is essential to its stability that the 
people should have a voice in its Councils. It 
is from the voice of the people only that Government can learn 
whether its projects are likely to be well received. The voice of 
the people can alone check errors in the bud, and warn us of dan- 
gers before they burst upon, and destroy us. 


A needle may dam the gushing rivulet An elephant must turn 
aside from the swollen torrent This voice however can never be 
heard and this security never acquired, unless the people are allowed 
a share in the consultations of Qovernmeiit The men who have 
ruled India should never have forgotten that they were here in the 
position of foreigner, that they differed from its natives in religion, 
in customs, in habits of life and of thought The security of a Go- 
vernment, it will be remembered, is founded on its knowledge of the 
character of the governed, as well on its careful observance of 
their rights and privileges. Look back at the pages of History, 
the record of the experience of the past, and you will not fail to 
be struck with the differences and distinctions that have existed 
between the manners, the opinions, and the customs of the various 
races of men : differences which have been acquired by no written 
rule, or prescribed by any printed form. They are in every 
instance the inheritance of the peculiar race. It is to these differ- 
ences of thought and of custom that the laws must be adapted, 
for they cannot be adapted to the laws. In their due observance 
lies the welfare and security of Government. From the beginning 
of things, to disregard these has been to disregard the nature of 
man, and the neglect of them has ever been the cause of universal 
discontent. Can we forget the confusion that ensued on the accep- 
tance o£ the Dowannee by the British Government in the year, 
1760, a confusion brought about by the ignorance then prevailing 1 
If one wishes to recall those times, he can read of them in Marsh- 
man’s History. Who, on the contrary, does not remember the pro- 
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perity ^Bengal when under the rule of Lord Hasting ? I attri- 
bute it to the knowledge of its peculiarities and the acquaintance 
with the Ternacular which obtained in those days. 


To form a Parliament from the natives of India is of course 
out of the question. It is not only impossible, but useless. There is 
no reason however why the natives of this country should be excluded 
from the Legislative Council, and here it is that you come upon the 
one great root of all this evil. Here is the origin of all the trou- 
bles that have befallen Hindustan. From causes connected with 
this matter sprang all the evil that has lately happened, 

I do- not say that Government has made no attempt to ac- 
quaint itself with the characteristics, and economy of the country* 
I am well aware that serious efforts have been made. The Regu- 
lations of Government, the Circulars of the Board of Revenue, and 
Mr. Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers are sufficient proof 
of this. But I do say that Government has not succeeded in ac- 
quainting itself with the daily habits, the modes of thoTight and of 
life, the likes, and dislikes, and the prejudices of the people. Our 
Government never knew what troubles each succeeding sun might 
bring with it to its subjects, or what sorrow might fall upon them 
with the night. Yet day by day troubles and anxieties were in- 
creasing upon them. Secret causes of complaint were rankling in 
their breasts. Little by little a clojud was gatheringf strength, 
which finally burst over us in all its violenca 


The evils, which resulted to India from the non-admission of 


The non-admission 
of such a member 
proved a hinderanoe 
to the development 
of the good feeling of 
the Indian subject 
towards the Govern- 
ment and of their 
good intentions to- 
wards; on the contra- 
ry, contrary effects 
were produced. 


natives into the Legislative Council of India were 
various. Government could never know the 
inadvisability of the laws and regulations which 
it passed. It could never hear as it ought to 
have heard the voice of the people on such a 
subject. The people had no means of protest- 
ing against what they might feel to ho a foolfah 
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measure, or of giving public expression to their wishes. 

But the greatest mischief lay in this that the people caisunder- 
stood the views and the intentions of Government, They 
misapprehended every act, and whatever law was passed was miscon- 
strued by men who had no share in the framing of it, and hence 
no means of judging of its spirit. At length the Hindustanees 
fell into the habit of thinking that all the laws were passed 
with a view to degrade and ruin them, and to deprive them and 
their fellows of their religion. Such acts as were repugnant to 
native customs and character, whether xn themselves good or bad, 
increaseil this^ suspicion. At last came the time when all men 
looked upon the English Government as slow poison, a rope of 
sand, a treacherous flame of fire. They learned to think that if 
to-day they escaped from the hands df Government, to-morrow 
they would fall into them ; or that even if they escaped on the 
morrow, the third day would see their ruin. There was no man 
to reason with them, no one to point out to them the absurdity 
of such ideas. When the Governors and the governed occupy re- 
latively such a position as this, what hope is there of loyalty or 
of good-will? Granted that the intentions of Government were 
excellent, there was no man who could convince the people of it ; 
no one was at hand to coiTect the errors which they had adopted. 
And why ? Because there was not one of their own member among 
the members of the Legislative Council. Had there'been, these 
evils that have happened to us, would have been averted. The 
more one thinks the matter over, the more one is convinced that 
here we have the one great cause which was the origin of all 
smaller causes of dissatisfaction. 

I see no force in the argument that the Government has al- 
lowed a perfectly free Press, forbidding it merely to print abusive 
or seditious language or language of an inflammatory nature, ^ar 
was it (rf any use to circulate laws before they were findUiy pWisd 
so that every man should have an opportunity of his 
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mind oujif about them* It waa not by such measures as these that 
evils such* as I am writing about could be remedied. Far from it, 
these half measures were useless. 

I do not \rtsli to enter here into the question as to how the 
ignorant and uneducated natives of Hindustan could be allowed 
a share in the deliberations of the Legislative Council : or as to how 
they should be selected to form an assembly like the English Parlia- 
ment. These are knotty points. All I wish to prove here is 
that such a step is not only advisable, but absolutely necessary,* 
and that the disturbances are due to the neglect of s*ich a measure. 
As regards the details of the question, I have elsewhere discussed 
them, and those who wish to enter into it can read what T 
have said. 

This mistake of the Government then made itself felt in every 

matter connected with Hindustan. All causes of 

re^jellion,' however various, can be traced to this 

from the following jf at these vaiious causes 

five causes. 

separately and distinctly we shall I think, find 
that they may be biassed under five heads. 

1 . Ignorance on the part of the people : by which I mean 
misapprehension of the intentions of Government. 

2. The passing of such laws and regulations and forms of 
procedure as jarred with the esttiblished customs and practice of 
Hindustan, and the intro 1 notion of such as were in themselves 
objectionable. 

‘ 8. Ignorance on the part of the Government of the condi- 
tion of the people ; of their modes of thought and of life ; and of 
the grievances through which their hearts were becoming estranged. 

4 The neglect on the part of our rulers of such points as 
were essential to the good Government of Hindustan. 
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f). The bad tnanagement, and disaffection of the 

I shall aow proceed to consider these five heads, anff all that 
may be classed under them, distinctly, and in detail, 

Caosk. I. 

Ignorance on tlte part of the people, that is, vnAsa/pprehen- 
sion of the intentions Government. 

1 would here say that I do not wish it to be understood that 
the views of Government were in reality such 

M I a V nderstaading 

on the part of the as have been imputed to them. I only wish to 
say that they were misconstrued by the people, 
and that this misconstruction humed on the rebellion. Had there 
been a native of Hindustan in the Legislative ^Council, the people 
would never have fallen into such errors. 

Interference in matters of religion. There is not the 
smallest doubt that all men whether ignorant, 

Apprehension of.in- 

terfereuoe of Govern- oi well-informed, whether high or low, felt a 
m«’*’customs*ortSe firm couviction that the English Government 
Indians. interfering with their religion, and 

with their old established customs. They believed that Government 
intended to force the Christian Religion and foreign customs upon 
Hindu and Mussulman alike. This was tlie chief among the 
secondary causes of the rebellion. It was believed by every one 
that Government was slowly but surely developing its plans. Every 
step it was thought was being taken with the most extreme cau- 
tion. Hence it is that men said that Government does not apeak of 
proselytising Muhammadans summarily, and by force; but it will 
throw off the veil as it feels itself stionger, and will act with 
greater decision. Events, as I shall presently shew, increased and 
strengthened this conviction. Men never thought that our 
Government wquld openly compel them to change their religion. 
The idea was that indirect steps would be taken, such as doing 
away -with the study of Arabic and Sanscrit, and reducing the 
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people U ignorance and poverty. In this way, it was supposed, 
the people would be deprived of a knowledge of the principles of 
their own faith, and their attention turned to books containing the 
principles of the Christian Creed. It was supposed that Govern- 
ment would then work on the cupidity, and poverty of its subjects 
and on condition of their abjuring their faith, offer them employ-* 
ment in its own service. 

In the year 1837, the year of the great drought, the step which 
was taken of rearing orphans in the principles 
cundra Orphan Asy- of the Christian faith, was looked upon through- 
out the N. W. as an example of the schemes 
of Government. It was supposed that when Government bad 
similarly brought all Hindustanees to a pitch of ignorance and 
poverty, it would convert them to its own creed. The Hindustanees 
used, as I have said, to feel an increasing dismay at the annexation 
of each successive country by the Hon’ble East India Company, 
But I assert without fear of contradiction that this feeling arose 
solely from the belief in their minds, that as the power of Gfovern* 
ment increased, and there no longer remained .foreign enemies to 
fight against, or internal troubles to quell, it would turn its atten- 
tion inwards, and carry out a more systematic interference with 
their creed and religious observances. 

In the first days of British rule in Hindustan, there used to be 
less talk than at present on the subject of re- 
Kgion. Discussion on this point has been in- 
creasing day Jjy day and has nov reached its 
climax. I do not say that Government has in- 
terfered in these matters ; but it has been the general opinion that 
all that was done was according to the instructions and bints of 
Government, and was by no means displeasing to it. It has been 
commonly believed that Government appointed Missionaries and 
ruaintained them at its own cost. It has been supposed that Go- 
vernment, and the officers of Government throughout the country 
0 
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were in the habit of giving large sums of money to these 
ariea with the intention of covering their expenses, enabling tiiem to 
distribute books, and in every way aiding them. Many covenanted 
The covenanted of- and many Military men have been in 

wSoiwy habit of talking to their subordinates about 

religion ; some of them would bid their servants 
come to their bouses, and listen to the preaching of Missionaries, 
and thus it happene I that iu the course of time no man felt sure 
that his creed would last even his own life time. 

The Missionaries moreover introduced a new system of 

Preaching of the took to piintiug and circulat- 

^Gospel by the Mis- {^ig Controversial tracts, in the shape of questions 
and answers. Men of a different faith were spo- 
ken of in those treacts in a most offensive and irritating way* In 
Hindustan these thiT)gs have always been managed very differently. 
Every man in this country, preaches and explains his views in his 
own Mosque, or his own house. If any one wishes to listen to him, 
he can go to the Mosque,- or house, and hear what he has to say. 
But the Missiouaiies* plan was exactly the opposite. They used to 
attend places of public resort, markets for instance, and fairs where 
men of different creeds were collected together, and used to begin 
preaching there. It was only from fear of the authorities that no 
one bid them be off about their business. In seme districts the 
Missionaries were actually attended by Policemen from the station, 
And then the Missionaries did not confine themselves to explaining 
the doctrines of their own books. In violent and unmeasured lang- 
uage they attacked the followers and the holy places of other creeds : 
annoying, and insulting beyond expression the feelings of those 
who listened to them. In this way, too, the seeds of disconteirfc 
were sown deep in the hearts of the people. 

Then Missionary hcIiooIs wore started in which the principles 
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, of the Christian faith were taught. Men said 

of it was by the order of Government. In some 

districts covenanted oflScers of high position and 
aminations at them, great influence used to visit the schools and 
encourage the people to attend them ; Examinations were held in 
books which taught the tenets of the Christian religion. Lads who 
attended the schools used to be asked such questions as the follow- 
ing ''who is your God?*' "Who is your Redeemer,” and 'these 
questions they were obliged to answer agreeably to the Christian 
belief ; prizes being given accordingly. This again added to the 
prevailing ill- will But it may be said with some justice, "If the 
people were not satisfied with this course of education, why did 
they let their children go to the schools f * The fact is that we have 
here no question of like or dislike. On the contrary we must ac- 
count for this by the painfully degraded and ignorant state of the 
people. They believed that if their children were entered at the 
schools, they might have employment given them by Government, 
and be enabled to find some means of subsistence. Hence they 
put up with a state of affairs in reality disagreeable enough to 
them. But it must not be thought that they ever liked those 
schools. 


When the village Schools were established, the general belief 
was that they were instituted solely with the 

Village Schools* , /»x 

View of teaching the doctrines of Jesus. The 
pergunnah visitors, and deputy inspectors, who use! to go from vil- 
lage to village, and town to town advising the people to enter their 
children at these Schools, got the nickname^of Native Clergyman. 
When the Pergunnah visitor, or Deputy Ihspector entered any vil- 
lage the people used to say that the Native Clergyman bad come. 
Their sole idea, was that these were Christian Schools, establishedi 
with the view of converting them. Well-informed men, although* 
they did not credit this, saw nevertheless that in these Schools no-* 
tiring but Urdu was taught, They were afraid that bays whiles 
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reading only Urdu would forget the tenets of their own ftiith, and 
that they would thus drift into Christianity, They believed also, 
that Government wished such books as boie upon the doctrines of 
the former religions of Hindustan, to fall into entire disuse. This 
was to be done with the view of ensuring the spread of Christia- 
nity, In many of the Eastern districts of Hindustan where these 
Schools were established, boys were entered at them by compulsion, 
and by compulsion only. It was currently reported that all this 
was in pursuance of the orders of Government. 

There waip at the same time a great deal of talk in Hindustan 
about female education. Men believed it to be 
0^ Government, that girls should at- 
tend, and be taught at these Schools, and 
leave off the habit of sitting veiled. Anything more obnoxious 
than this to the feelings of the Hindustanees cannot be conceived. 
In some districts tbe practice was actually introduced. The per- 
gunnah visitors and Deputy Inspectors hoped by enforcing the at- 
tendance of girls, to gain credit with their Superior. In every 
■way, therefore, right or wrong, they tried to carry out their object. 
Here then was another cause of discontent among the people, 
through which they became confirmed in eiTor. 

The large Colleges, established in the towns, were from the 
first a source of suspicion. At tbe time of their 
of*edu* establishment Shah Abdulazeez, a celebrated 
in iMte Col- Jiouiyie of Hindustan was alive. The Muham- 
madans asked him for a Futwah on the subject. 
His answer was distinct. “ Go,” he said, “ Bead in the English 
Colleges, and learn the English Tongue. The laws of Islam admit 
it” Acting on this oj^on the Muhammadans did not hesitate to 
eater these Colleges. At that time, however, the Colleges were 
conducted on a principle widely di&rent from that which is at 
present adopted. Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and English w«*e 
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equally4auglit. The Pickah/’ Hadees^'^and other such books 
were read. Examinations were held in the “ Fickah'* for which 
certificates of proficiency were given. Religion was not in any way 
thrust forward. The professors were men of worth and weight : 
all Scholars of great reputation, wide knowledge and sound moral 
character. Rut all this has been changed. The study of Arabic 
is little thought of. The “ Fikah” and Hadecs” were suddenly 
dropped, Persian is almost entirely neglected. Books and me- 
thods of teaching have been changed. But the study of Urdu 
and of English has greatly increased. All this has tended to 
strengthen the idea that Government wished to wipe out the religi- 
ons which it found in Hindustan. The professors are no longer 
men of weight or acquirements. Students at the College, in whom 
people have not gained confidence, have for some time past been 
appointed professors. And hence it is that throughout the country 
these Colleges have fallen into disrepute. 

Such was the state of the village Schools and the. Colleges. 

Such the general feeling of distrust throughout 
TemLnt^^proLma- Country as to the views of Government 
admitting^ Go^em^ about conversion, when a proclamation was is- 

Government to the Mowing effect. 
tTo^er^can^dltes^ Whoever bad studied and passed an examina- 
tion in certain Sciences, and in the English lan- 
guage, and had received a Certificate to that effect, was to be con- 
sidered as having prior claims for employment in the Public' Ser-, 
vice. Petty appointments were granted on the production of 
certificates from the Deputy Inspectors : the very men who had 
hitherto been nicknamed Native Clergymen. This came as a blow 
to every one. Suspicion increased tenfold. The rumour again arose 
that Government wished to deprive the Hindustanees of all means 
of subsistence and by impoverishing them gradually, to substitute 
its own, religion in the place of theirs,' 
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It was at this time, that the practice was introduced in some 
district jdila, of making prisoners eat food*which 

Jtjljfoductioii Sf tilid « 

ttiessiiig system in tha cookecl by d. Single man ; such a mea- 

sure as tliis was fatal to the caste of Hindus. 
To the Muhammadan creed it was not actually obnoxious, 'never- 
theless Muhammadans were annoyed at its introduction. They 
looked upon it as another proof that Government wished to meddle 
with all creeds alike. They saw in it but another part of one huge 
plan. 


Whilst all ihese discontents were at their height, there sudden- 
ly appeared, in 1856, a letter by Mr. JEdmond * 

The circulation of , . , • , , , , * 

Hr. E Edmond’s let- Which was circulated publicly from Calcutta, 

ters from Caloutte. ^ which was sent to all the princi- 

pal officials of Government. It was to the efiect that all Hindustan 
was now under one rule, that the telegraph had so connect- 
ed all parts of the country that they were as one j that the rail 
road had brought them so near that all towns were as one ; the 
time had clearly come when there should be but one faith ; it was 
right therefore, that we should all become Christians. It is no me- 
taphor to say that men were blinded with fear at the receipt of 
this Circular, The ground seemed at last to have given way be- 
neath their feet. They cried out that the long-expected hour had 
indeed arrived. The servants of Government were first to be made 
Christians, then the mass of the people. This circular it was said 
was written by order of Government. Nativw in Government 
employ were asked whether they had received the circular, and 
this was in feat to taunt them with having turned Christians, on 
the condiitioB of getting Government employ. The native offloiala. 
were so ashamed of the circular that those to whom it had been, 
sent, used to hide the feet from fear of being riffieuled and abused, 
and weold deny having efver received it They used to say " It 
has not been sent to us”; and the answer used to be “well, well ; 

* See AppejidUx No. L . . ■ ■ ■ 
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Be su:i;ethat it will come. Are you not in Government employ?’^ 
Looking •into the subject, one feels that this unhappy circular set 
the finishing stroke to the public suspicion and ill-will And yet 
again at this crisis there was no one at hand to set men’s minds at 
rest. It will surprise no one to find that there should have been 
something very like conspiracy and more or less disturbance about 
this time. This was in fact the case. But the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal soon heard of it, and issued a Proclamation^ which 
soothed men’s minds and put suspicion to sleep for a time. It was 
however but a temporary relief ; men still thought that Government 
had given up its projects only for a while, but that when it found • 
itself a little stronger, it would resume them. 

All these causes rendered the Muhammadans more uneasy 
than the Hindus. The reason of this, I take 
reiigioutf matters more ^0 be that the Hindu faith consists rather in 

ingsS^fc^heMuhamm^ the practice of long established rites and forms, 
dans, and its causes. ^ Study of doctrine. The Hindus re- 

cognize no canons and laws, or appeals to the heart and conscience. 
Their creed does not admit of such things. Hence it is that they are 
exceedingly indifferent about speculative doctrine. They insist up- 
on nothing, excepting the strict observance of their old rites, and 
of their modes of eating and drinking. It does not annoy or grieve 
them, to see such rites and observances, as they consider necessary, 
disregarded by other men. Muhammadans, on the contrary, looking 
upon the tenets of their creed as necessary to Salvation j and uport 
the neglect of them as damnation, are thoroughly well-grounded in 
them. They regard their religious precepts as the ordinances of God* 
Hence it was that the Muhammadans were more uneasy than the 
Hindus, and that, as might have been expected, they formed the 
majority of the rebels, it is wrong and impolitic on the part of a 
Government to interfere in any way with the faith of its subjects. 


Appendix No. IL 
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But of all courses, the most unjust is to hinder the study ^ the 
tenets of their religion: and especially of such an one as ia heartily 
believed by its votaries to be true. But be this as it may, all I 
■wish here to prove is that whatever the intentions of Government 
might be, matters were so managed that the people were left to 
stumble on, in error, suspicion, and ill-will. 

Cause II. 

"The pamng of meh lam, regvdations rndfinme of proeo- 
dure as \oere inconeistmt with the established cus- 
toms and practice of Hindustan : and the intro- 
duction of such as mre in {h&mselves 
otgectionable." 

The Legislative Council is not free from the charge of 
having meddled with religious mattera Act 
of’SeoSb^iaw. of I8B0, was without doubt prejudicial to 
*“1^210^1850. professors of other creeds. This act was 

thought to have been passed with the view of 
cozening men into Christianity. The Hindu faith, as is known, 
allows of no converts. To the Hindus, therefore this act brought 
no benefit. If a man again become a convert to Islam, he is for- 
bidden by the laws of his new religion, from inheriting property 
left to him by men of another creed. No Muhammadan convert, 
therefore, could profit by this act To such men, however, as be- 
came Christians it offered great advantages. Hence this act was 
said not only to interfere with people’s religion, but to hold out 
strong inducements to conversion. 

Act 15 of 1866 again, relating to Hindu ■widows was opposed 
. IS 1856. to the practice of the Hindu religion. There is, 
1 grant, mudh controvert on this point,’ and there always has been ; 
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but it is^one the less a fact that the Hindus, who cling partic^arly to 
the forms, and customs of their faith, were greatly annoyed at this 
Act They thought that its provisions were little less than an 
insult to them. The suspicion arose that this act was intended to 
free widows from all restraint, and to give them the power of 
doing whatever they might think proper. So too it would be 
impossible to overstate the disgust, which was felt by all Hindus- 
tanees at the licence given to women in criminal actions, even 
married women were recognized to the Criminal Courts as com- 
petent. To give a married woman such liberty, was simply to 
Giving uberty to deprive her guardian of all power over her : and 
females. only this but the measure was altogether op- 

posed to the spirit of the existing religions. The remedy provided for 
such cases by a suit in the Civil Courts was little better than use- 
less. Cases of this kind which according to our’ belief and practice 
should have met with prompt attention, were so delayed- and de- 
ferred, that the ren^y was nearly as bad as the grievance. The 
decrees of the Ciyil Court for the restoration of mai-ried womeh, are 
very often waste paper. It often happens that a, woman has borne 
tsvo or three children to the man who abducted her, before her hus- 
band can find a trace of her whereabouts. 

Moreover, certain acts and laws wei:e passed which led to de- 
cisions in the Civil Courts opposed to the' religious practice of liti- 
The. promulgation gants, even where, they happened to be of the 

ofo^rtaiu Acts in cases game faith. I would not have the Government 

wherein the parties, 

are of one religion. shew a partiality for any creed whatever. Whm 
parties to-a suit are of different creeds, Government should be 
careful, provided that due, respect is paid to the religious practice 
of the litig^»n%, to. ensure equal justice. When . however tiie 
litigants are of the same creed, it is but right, that decrees, affect- 
ing rights, issued by the Courts should be in accordance with th^ 
foUgious practice of the parties. 

D 



The result of exten 
guishing th« Na^ve 
states, aceorditkg to 
Sir Thomas Munro, 
in place of raising to 
debase the whole peo- 
ple. And according 
to the Duke of Well- 
ington *‘To degrade 
and heggir the na- 
tives making them all 
enemies,.” 
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The laws, providing for the resumption of Ravenuo free lands, 
The reeumption of which was regulation 6 .of 1819, 

were most, obnoxious. Notliing disgusted the 
natives of this couutiy more with the English Government th{«i 
this resumption of Revenue free lands. Sir T. Munro and the 
Duke of Wellington said truly enough that to resume lands grant-, 
ed revenue free, was to lot tho whole people ogainst u-s, and to 
make beggars of the masses. I cannot doscribo tho odium, and the 
hatred which this act brought on Govcrnmfliit, or tho extent to 
which it beggared the people Many lands which 
had been held revenue free for (’enturios, were 
suddenly resumod on the flitnhie.st pretexts. The 
people said that Goverument not only did no- 
thing for fliein itself, but undul what former 
Govonmionts had done. This measure, alto- 
gether loNt for the Government, the confideube 
of its subjects. It may bo said that if revguuo free lands were 
not resumed, some other source of income would have to be sought, 
or some new Tax imposed to meet the charges of Government : so 
that the people would have ^till to bear the burthen. This may be 
so; but the people do not see it. It is a remarkable fact that 
wherever the rebels have issued proclamations to deceive and 
reduce the people, they have only mentioned two things: the one, 
interference in matters of religion, the other, the resumption of 
revenue free lands. It seems fair to infer that these were the two 
chief causes of the public discontent. More espeoMly was it the 
case with the Muhammadans, on whom this naore 

heavily than on the Hindus. * ** 

Pnder former rules, and in old times, the system of buying 

WllQ site of Ze- prcJperty, of mort- 

lain^ (igiito. and af transfer by gift, undoubtedly pre- 

vailed. But there was little of it, and what little there was, was due 
to the consent and wishes of the parties concerned. To arbitrarily 
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compel* the sale of these rights in satisfaction of arrears of revenue, 
or of debt, “was a practice in those days unknown. Hindnstanee 
landlords are particularly attached to this bind of property. 
The loss of their estates has been to them a source of the 
deepest annnoyance. A landed estate in Hindustan is very like 
a little kingdom. It has always been tfhe practice to elect one 
man as the head over all. By him, matters requiring discus- 
sion are brought forward, and every shareholder in proportion 
to his holding, has the power of speaking out his mind on the 
point. The cultivators, and the Chowdries of the villages 
attend on such an occasion, and say whatever they have to 
soy. Any matter of unusual importance is settled by the head- 
men of some of the larger villages. You have here in fact in 
great perfection a miniature Kingdom, and Parliament. These 
landlords were indignant at the loss of their estate, as a kipg 
at the loss of his empire. But the Government acted in utter 
disregard of the state of things formerly listing. Bating from 
the commencement of English rule to the present time, there is 
probably not a single village, in which there have not been more 
or less transfers. In th^ first days of British rule, sales of landed 
property were so numerous, that the whole country was turned 
upside down. To remedy this. Government passed the law 
which is called Regulation 1 of 1821, and appointed a Commission 
of Enquiry. This Commission, however, gave rise to a thousand other 
evils. After all, the affair was not brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and, at last, the Commission was abolished. I shall not 
here enter into the question as to how Government could ensure 
the payment of the land revenue, if it gave up the practice of 
sales or its right to enforce sales as arising from the fact of the 
land being pledged for the payment of revenue. All that 
I now say is, that whether this system of sales was the result of 
necessity, or of ignorance, it has at all events had a hand in 
bringing on the rebellion. If any wish to see what my views are 
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on this question, he will find them in my work on the.GoveTa.'' 
ment of Hindustan* I will only tnention here that it is open to 
grave doubt, whether the land is pledged for the payment of 
revenue. The claim of the Government lies, I take it, upon the : 
produce of the land, not upon the land itself. 

So too the practice of sale in satisfaction of debt has been 
most objectionable. Bankers, and inoiiey-Ieuders have availed them- 
selves of it to advance money to landlords, re.sorting to every kind 
of trickery and roguery, to rob them of their property. They have 
instituted suit% without end ^in the Civil Courts, some fraudulent, 
some correct enough. The consequence has been that they have 
very generally ousted the old landlords, and insinuated themselves 
into their properties.f Troubles of this kind have mined landlords, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The system of Revenue Settlements, introduced by the English 
Government does it the greatest credit. But it . 
ofTS**'**'”*^'* is heavy compared with former Settlements,. 

Formerly the revenue was realized by sharing 
the actual crop with the .cultivator. Sher Shah claimed .for 
Government one third of the produce of the land, and though 
this plan had its difficulties, and exposed the Government to some 
little risk yet the cultivators felt secure, and were little liable to. 
loss. Akbar was the first, regularly to adopt this plan of taking 
one third of the produce. ■ It was by him that the system was 
matured as may be swn in Mr. Elphinstone’s excellent work upon 
Indi^ and in the Ain-i-a.kbari. Akbar divided the land into, 
classes, and changed the payments in kind into money payments; 
The first class which goes by the name of "Pulich ’" was cultiva- 
ted yearly, and the produce of .this he <|ividetl',with the oultivwtom, , 

^ thi» Spok w»»,put Jb4o prsM, tij« India wM tafcdn by Hw ' 

QnsStt 5n Wf own' hands Irdjn ShV India oeinpany : and at tha'hool ‘ 

obi6fly;i!*latW> the rule o£ the.E. i.'C«np«»y iaSindnstan, it JtAlWWfe; 

• t *’.^*pMPindari” (in Appendix a poeni puhli»h«d«wi^ y|ar»jiipi.' '’ 
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according to ilicir respective sliar-es. The second class was called 
“ Paroti,”*aud was not kept in constant cultivation, being occa- 
sionally allowed to lie fallow in orrler to strengthen it. The produce 
of this class of land ho shared with the cultivators in such years 
as it was cultivated. The tbirtl class which waa called " Ohachar ** 
remained uncultivated for 3 oi 1? 3 y)ars; and required the expendi- 
ture of money in order to make it fertile. In the first year of 
cultivation, Akl)ar took two fifths of the produce from this land, 
increasing his demand yearly, till in the fifth year, he received his 
full share. The fourth class w’hich was called Bunjar,’’ and re- 
quired to lie fallow for more than five years, was treated on still 
more lenient terms. The way in which the money value of the 
crops was calculated was ns follows. The crop of every beegah, 
and of every diffetent kind of land was reckoned according to the 
weight of an average amount of grain produced by such land. 
For example the average crop of a beegah wquld be reckoned at 9 
maunds of grain, a third of which, namely, 3 maunds would re- 
present the demand of Government on the Cultivator. I’he grain 
would then he valued at the average of the price current; and a 
money rate fixed on the heegah accordingly. The grent advantage 
of this system was, that if the cultivators considered the price 
fixed by the price tables more than the value of the corn, they 
had the option of paying in kind. The assessments imposed by 
the English Government have been fixed without any regard to 
their various contingencies. Land lying fallow pays in the same 
proportion as other land. Such lands as are for a time left uncul- 
tivated in order that they may acquire strength, are not considered 
free from assessment. From being cultivated to the same extent 
year after year land becomes weak and unfruitful, and does not 
yield an equal amount. It ceases to have the same value as was 
put upon it at the time of the Settlement. In many districts^ 
every Settlement that was made pressed hoavily, and landlords and 
cultivators were alike reduced to straits. In course of time they were 
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unable to provide themselves with proper implements? ^ These 
accordingly became scarce. Land was not properly cultivated. The 
property became scanty. The cultivators wore obliged to borrow 
money in order to pay the revenue. The interest on these loans ran 
up. Landlords, formerly men of substance, found themselves suddenly 
mined. Villages, in which there happened to be land already 
lying uncultivated, became more than ever neglected. Mr. 
Thomason, in Paragraph 64 of his directions to Settlement Officers 
says that the Settlements under Regulation 9 of 1 8S3 were liglit 
on good villages, but pressed heavily on poc>n*r ones. The land- 
lords I admit, can no longer extort rent lUeg.illy, or make illicit 
profits, but they were entitled to more consideration than has 
been shewn them. Both they and the cultivatora have suffered, 
and hence it is that, notwitlistanding the security to life and pro- 
perty which they now enjoy, the landlords look back with regret 
on the dynasties of fprmer days. 

I will not say that to crush the Talookdars was an unjust 
measure, but it was one of the chief causes of 
Tn^kd^^^rigUtsf Rebellion, and especially of the rebellion 

Talookdars had long enjoyed 
the rank of Rajas. They exercised the rights 
of sovereignty in the villages composing their Talookdaries. From 
these villages, their income was derived. All these rights, and all 
this income alike were suddenly wrested from them. Here, again, 
I shall not stop to enquire what other steps could have been taken 
by Government to secure the undertenants from the oppression 
of the Talookdars. I have elsewhere entered into the matter. I 
merely say now that the abolition of the Talookdars was among the 
causes of the rebellion. 

The practice of using stamped papers is peculiar to Europe, 
where land is scarcely looked upon as a means 
revenue. The introduction of this practice 
into Hindustan, and the gradual risein the 
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price of gfcamped paper, which reached its highest amount under 
Regulation 10, of 1829, were entirely opposed to the spirit of 
Hindustanee customs. Taking into consideration the general 
poverty of the Hindustanees, the measure seems to me to have been 
very unwise. This question of stamped paper has long been an 
open one, and strong arguments have not been wanting to shew 
the mischief of the practice, and to prove that it is opposed to all 
sound rules of Political Economy. This however is a question I 
shall not discuss here. I would only remark that the question as 
hitherto argued has had reference to countries, where tho people 
were educated, wealthy, and intelligent. It is easy to see that the 
Hindustanees, who are becoming more and more impoverished 
every day, can never hope to bear up under this expense. This 
system of using stamped paper is one which has been disapproved 
of by most men of reflection. They argue that to whatever 
extent it may be unjust to levy a tax on lands, title-deeds, and so 
on ; so much the more is it unwise to levy a tax upon papers in- 
tended to aid in the furtherance of justice. Besides the heavy 
expenses which this system entails, it tends greatly to hinder the 
actual a<lTniuistration of justice. Mr. Mill, in his book on Political 
Economy, and Lord Brougham in his work on Political Philosophy 
.have expressed their disapproval of the system, and it must be re- 
membered that all arguments urged against its practice in Europe, 
carry with them a tenfold force when applied to Hindustan 


The Civil Courts in the Presidencies of Bengal, and Agra, 


The system of Civil 
Adminifltratiou in the 
Bengal provinces su- 
perior to that in the 
Panjab, but requires 
revision in cei fcoiu 
points. 


deserve much praise. They have had nothing 
to do with the late Rebellion. I hnow that 
many Government officers will differ from me 
on this point, and will prefer tho system which 
has been adopted in the Punjab. But this is a 


matter which is open to a good deal of doubt. The laws in force 
in the Punjab are very vague and, sketchy. ..There, exist in the 
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Punjab no commentaries or constructions, fur the purpose t/f explain- 
ing or elucidating the laws or adapting them to practice. Each 
individual judge is a light to himself: and unfortunately it does not 
happen that a judge is always right in his interpretation. To what 
confusion is such a state of things likely to lead in the course of time ! 
The Civil Court is the tribunal in which the most implicit trust 
should be placed. It is the Civil Court on which depend the internal 
tenquillity of the kingdom, the safe transport of mercliandize, 
the increase of tradu, and the <‘Htahlishmout of rights. But Pun- 
jab Officers pay very little attention to the Civil Courts. They 
have not indeed the time to do so. Cases reepuring long and pa- 
tient investigation, regarding transfers of right, and a variety of 
other matters, such as have sprung up in process of time under 
the English Government and anj constantly recurring iu the Civil 
Courts of these Provinces, are as yet unknown in the Punjab.* 
But when in course of time, such suits are brought into the Civil 
Courts of the Pujijab, the laws by which the judges arc* at pre- 
sent guided will be found altogetht*r inefticient. The Civil 
Courts, no doubt, have their sliarc among causes of the rebellion ; 
but only in connection with two subjects. one, the transfer 

.of rights ; the other, the issue of decrees for debt. These led to 
internal riots, but they gave vise to no opposition against Oovern- 
meat They were sores which festered only in the breasts of the 
parties concerned. Sucli a state of things might have been expect- 
ed, , Whenever the reins of Government are loosened, the people 
always begin fighting with each other. Unjust transfers of land, 
and debts unjustly adjudged duo, increased the confusion. Many 
men, moreover, had fallen victims to trumped up suits, and the 
iDlame of these fell upon the Civil Courts. But the irjcompUta 
and sxiramary modes of investigation which prevail in the Pun- 
jab Civil Courts, and the wrongheadednesa of the judges presi- 
ding in them, have been productive of no less mischief, Ten 'years 
^ It must be bornfe iu mind that ibis was wntteu in 1858, though not pxiblishod 


theu. 
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us kow the Civil Courts work. Fifty years hence, "we 
may compare the administration of the N. W. P. and the work^- 
ing of its Courts with the administration and Courts of the Pun- 
jab ; at present the comparison cannot hold. I do not deny 
that the laws which regulate justice in Bengal and the N. W. P, 
are capable of improvement. Great delays occur in the decision 
of cases. The price of stamped paper, and various gradations of 
of appeal, render appeal ‘too costly for the people. The powers of 
judges have been in certain respects unduly restricted. Act 19, of 
1853 remedied this to some extent, but there is still room for im- 
provement. However, any one caring to see what I have to 
say on this subject, can read my book on the Government of 
Hindustan, in which work my views are given in extenso. 

Cause. III. 

igfee ignorance of governmsrvt of the state of the oonniry 
and their subjects ' 

There is no doubt that Government were but slightly ac- 
quainted with the unhappy state of the people. 

The ignorance of jjow could it well be otherwise? There was ho 
Oovemment of the 

Bteteof the country, jeal communication between the Governors 
and their subjeeta. 

and the governed, no living together or near one 
another as has always been the custom of the Mahommadaus in 
countries which they subjected to their rule, Government and its 
offidals have never adopted this course without which no real know- 
ledge of the people can be gained. It is however not easy to see 
bow this can be done by the English as they almost all look forward 
to retirement in their native land and seldom settle for good amongst 
the natives of India. 

The people again having no voice in the government of the 
country cobld not well better their condition, and if they did try t4 
£ 
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mate themselves heard by means of petitions, these same-potitions 
were seldom if ever attended to and sometimes never even heard. 


Government it is true, received reports from its subordinate 
Local authorities officials, but even these officials themselves were 
ed”'^^^the°con^aou ^goorant of the real thoughts and. opinions of 
of thrir subjects. the people, because they had no means of getting 
at them. The behaviour of these subordinates as a rule, their pride 
and their treatment of natives is well known. In their presence 
native gentlemen were afraid, -and if they had told those officials of 
their want of knowledge of the people of their Districts, they would 
only have been summarily ejected for their pains. All the “ Amlah” 
(readers and clerks) and the civil functionaries as woll as wealthy 
native gentlemen were afraid and consequently did nothing but 
flatter. 

Nov? Government, although in name only a Government subor- 
dinate to a higher Government, was in reality the real Qovergment 
of this country, and, as such, it ought to have received .the com- 
plaints and petitions of its people direct and not as it did invaria- 
bly by reports from its district officers. These are some of the 
reasons why the real feelings and ways of its people, why the 
action of new laws passed for that people, their working for good or 
for bad, for the prosperity or otherwise of the countrymen were 
unknown or only slightly known to Government. The people were 
isolated, they had no champion to stand up for their rights and to 
see justice done to them, and they were constrained to weep in 
silence. 


Thoir is nothing wonderful in the fact that the natives were 
Overwbeiiuing po- “ distress, A native’s best profession 

^SacuUriy rf***aw service. Now although every one felt'the dif- 
Stohonunudao*. ficulty of getting service, this difficulty prmwed 
most heavily on the Mahommadans. It must be borne in mind 
that the Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the country, H*ere 
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never in former days in the habit of taking service, but on 
the contrary they were each engaged in such work as their 
forefathers had been engaged in before them. The Brahmins 
never took service, the Vaishyas were always ‘ traders and bankers, 
the Kshatriyas, once lords of the land, never took* service, but 
each kept his own small portion of land, dividing it amongst his 
kinsmen and preserving a semblance of authority. They had no 
standing army, but occasion required they all united either to 
resist or to invade as the case might be, as was the custom in for- 
mer days in Russia. Their was one caste certainly that did take 
service and these were the Kayasths,*' 

The Mahommadans are not the aborigines of tliis country. They 
^ , came in the train of former conquerors and gra- 

Scarcity ot employ- * ^ ^ 

ments, generally the dually domesticated themselves in India. They 

Muhammadans whose , 

profession is com- were therefore all dependent on service, and on 

account of this increased difficulty in obtaining 
the same, they, far more than the Hindoos, were 
put to much inconvenience and misery. An honorable military 
service, distinct from that eagerly engaged in by the lower classes 
of the community, was with difficulty procurable under the British 
Government. The army, which was composed of sepoys, was not 
looked upbtr ^a favorable field by the higher class of Mahomma- 
True, service was obtainable by them in the Cavalry, but the 
number of posts in that branch Of the service was small compared 
with what it had been in olden days. .Formerly, besides Govern- 
ment service, employment was obtainable in the private retinues or 
households of Officers of State and large landholders, and these 
posts were well paid. 

It is not so now, as the posts which are now filled by English- 
men do not entail upon the holders the necessity of keeping up a 
large retinue, and Englishmen, therefore, only have their own few 
tirivd.t® servants. 
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The consequence i f this was, that when the innfinecws wanted 
The same causw recruits, thousands flocked in just as in a famine 
hungry men rush upon food. Matiy took service 

f S a half per 

per diem. diem, and many instead of cash, received a 

couple or perhaps three pounds of grain daily. It is evident, there- 
fore, that however much they might desire service the natives of 
India were unable to obtain it, the number wanting service 
being greatly in excess of the number of ptjKSts to be filled up. 

Under th^ old regime there was another thing which contri- 
buted to the prosperity of the people, viz., the 
custom of bestowing “Jtigire," (grants of land 
ini to presents). At the coronation of Ihe emperor 

Indian^*^^ Shah Jehau at Delln, no loss than 400,000, 

beegahs, 120 villages, and tens of thousands 
pounds of sterling were given away in presents. This is never 
done now a days and not only is it not the case now btit even 
jagirs,” (grants of land) bestowed on the recipients in former 
days have been forfeited* Having thus shewn the unsatisfactory 
state into which the Zemindars and cultivators have fallen, 
I must also state that petty artisans have suffered severely 
by ihe opening up of the trade with England, as they Cannot 
of course compete with machinery, No one even thftks now-a^ys, 
of buyii^g country inade thread or matches, and the country cloth 
weavers have been ruined. When by the Divine Will, Hindustan be- 
came an appanage of the Crown of Great Britain, it was the duty of 
Goveimment to enquire into and lessen as much asr possible the suf- 
ferings of its subjects. By not doing so many who would other- 
wise have been staunch friends of the British, joined the rebels. 


The issue of Government Notes is another cause of injury to 


The investment ot 
capital In Oovemment 
loan. 


Indisb such as was never the case uQder any 
former Government. The* interest of the money 
which Government boiTowed, the expense of 
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collecting the money to pay for that interest and the benefit which 
Governniient derived from the money borrowed was all taken from 
the country. 

Families who in former years and under the former rulers of 

Poverty the oa.ise country wer$ great and powerful have, un- 

of toe subject’s re- (Jej. thjg Government, been reduced to poverty, 
joioing at the idea or r j 

a change of Govern- Tlus was oxie great reasou of the dissatisfaction 
menty and vvishing 

for it. felt in India and one great reason in my opinion 

why they wore inclined for a change of rulers. When the British 
were victorious in Affghanistan, the people mourndd. Why was 
this? Because they thought that they would now be compelled to 
relinquish the cherished faith of their forefathers and become Chris- 
tians, When in addition to this Gwalior was conque/ed and the 
Punjab and' Oudh annexed, this fear gained ground. In these 
native states, natives were eligible for high public posts, and native 
wares were always saleable there. When therefore the native Courts 
of these states were done away with, these openings and aids to the 
people of India were suddenly cut off. The English^ Government, 
had however, many, very many good points. I do not condemn it 
entirely. The feeling of security which the subject enjoys under 
the British rule, of ease and of freedom, the many good roads, the , 
putting down of dacoitee, thuggee and highway robbery ; the facilities 
affdSrded to travellers, the ease with which merchants could trans- 
port their goods to far off localities, #the benefit to all, rich and poor 
dike, which accrued from the extension of the cheap postal system, 
:he decrease of murders and deadly affrays, the protection Of the 
poor from the oppression of the ricli, these and many other bless*- 
ings have never been enjoyed under any former Government, and, 
in all probability never will. But it must be borne in mind that 
the benefits derived from the above do not efface the feeling that I 
have above pourtrayed, Another thing is that this good govern- 
ment benefits more especially merchants and women who have al- 
ways been loud in their praises of it because it protected them from 
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lawless affrays, c1acoitess> from the Amils (tnen formerly put in 
charge of Districts by the Sovereign and wlio exercised great oppres- 
sion) and from many other numerous evils. I’liey therefore, deriving 
benefit as they did from the government, were not against it 

Cause IV. 

Neglect in matters whieh should have Received Consideration 
from Qovernment 


I will now proceed to shew whnt duties Government ought 
to have fulfilled and which it did not fulfil. 

I feel it most necessary to say that winch is in my heart and 
which I believe to be true even at the risk of its 
iToglect in matters being distasteful to many of tlio ruling race, 
received consideration What I am now going to treat of IS that 
ci Governmejit. which if only done ill a right way will attract 

even wild animals, causing them to love instead of to dread, jind which 
therefore will, In a much greater degree, attract men. I cannot here 
state at length what the benefits of friendship, intercourse and sym- 
pathy are, but I maintain that the maintenance of friendly relations 
between the governors and the governed is far more necessary than 
between individuals, private friendships only affect a few, friendship 
and good feeling between a Government and its subjects affects 
a nation. As in private friendihips two persona are united by the 

Want oi cordiality ^ common friendship, so also should a 

towards the Indians. Government and its people be knit together in 

like manner. The people and the Government I may liken to a tree, 
the latter being the root and the former the growth of that root. As 
the root is so will the tree be. What! Was sucli intimacy 
impossible under this Government? Most certainly not We 
have numerous instances in which foreigners and natives of coun-^ 
tries have been brought in contact with each other and of their 
becoming friends, even when their religions and countries were 
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different 'and widely ssoparated. And why wa^ this ? J ust because 
they wished and did their utmost to become so. Hervv often do 
we not see strifes and enmities between people of the same race, 
religion and customs. Fi-iendship, intercourse and sympathy are 
therefore not wholly dependent for their existence merely on the 
giver’s and recipient’s being of the same religion, race or country. 

Does not the Apostle Paul admonish us in these beautiful 
words ? And the Lord mate you to increase, and abound in love 
one toward another, and toward all men, even as we do toward you*’ 
1st Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians Ch. Ill ^ferse 12. And 
does not Jesus admonish us in these ? Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them, 
for this is the law and the Prophets” Matthew, VII 12. 

These were meant to inculcate friendship and love to all men, 
and no one, no wise and thoughtful man will say that the admo- 
nition is wrong, that friendship and love to our fellow-men are 
not beneficial, that their results 9-re nil, and that they do not blot 
out much that is wicked. As yet, truth compels me to state, Go- 
vernment has not cultivated the friendship of its people as was 
its duty to do. The Creator has instilled it into the heart of man 
and the mstinct of animals that the strong should be kind to, and 
bare for the weak. The father loves his child before the child 
loves him. The man trieS to win the woman, not the woman the- 
man. If a man of low degree try to win the esteem of one in high 
position, he is liable to be styled a flatterer and not a fijend. It 
was, therefore, for Government to try and win the fiiendshxp to 
its subjects, not for the subjects to try and win that of the Govern- 
ment. If it had done so the results would have been great and the 
people would have rejoiced. Alas ! that it has not dohe so. If 
Government say that what I say is untrue, that they have tried to 
cultivate friendship and have only been repaid with enmity, I can 
only say, that if it had gone the right way to work, its subjects would 
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most undou'btedly have been its friend and supporters, instead of, as 
in many instances, rising up in arms against it. Now friendship is 
a foelin'^ which springs from the heart and which cannot be kindled 
by “ admonitions.” Mon may meet on very friendly terms, but it does 
not therefore follow that they are friends in the real sense of the word, 
that they are friends at heart as well as in outward signs. This is 
a link, as it were, between heart, a man instinctively feels that he 
likes a man or the contrary. Government has hitherto kept itself 
as isolated from the people of India as if it had been the fire and 
they the dry ^rass, as if it thought that were the two brought in 
contact, the latter would be burnt up. It and its people were like 
two different sorts of stone, one white and the other black, which 
stones too were being daily more and more widely separated. Now 
the relations between them ought to have boon close like those 
between the streaks of white and black in the stone called Abri in 
which we see the former close alongside of the latter, the one blend- 
ing with the other. Government was of course perfectly right in 
maintainng special friendly relation with its Christian subjects 
(the English) but it was at the same time incumbent upon it to 
show towards its native subjects that brotherly kindness which the 
Apostle Paul exhorts us to in these words. “ And to godliness 
brotherly kindness and to brotherly kindness charity.” 11 Peter 1. 7. 
It must be borne in mind, that the blood of the Mahom- 
madan conquerors and that of the people of the country was not the 
same; that their faith was not the same; their manners and 
customs not the same ; 'that in their hearts the people did not like 
them; and that at first there was little or no amalgamation of the 
two. What then was the secret of their becoming friends 1 Let 
us glance at the former Indian dynasties. First came that of the 
Mahommadan conquerors, In the reign of the Turks and Pathans, 
there was no intercourse between the conquerors and the conquered 
until the Government of the former was made fim and easy. A 
feeling of cordiality was first established in the reign of the Mogul 
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^ . . Emperor Akbar I, aud continued till the reign of 

In aneffejnt tiznob as 

long <i& cor(iiaiii> was Shah Jeliao. No doubt, owing to many defects 

not oUerved by the , . ^ ^ . , 

reigning powers, in tho System of Government the people were 
SbiisS subjected to many evils, but these were lightened 

by the feelings just mentioned. This feeling unfortunately ceased 
during the reign of Alumgeer, A. D. 1779, when, owing to the re- 
bellion of several Hindoos of note, such as Sewajeo, tho Mahratta 
etc., Alumgeer vowed vengeance against them all and sent orders to 
all liis Lieutenants to treat them with rigour and harshness and 
to exempt none from paying tribute. The injury and disafifectiou 
which therefore ensued are well known. Now^ the English Govern- 
ment has been in existence upwards of a century, and up to" the 
present hour has not secured the alfcetions of the people. 

One great source of the stability of a Government is un- 

Treating the in^i- doubtodly the treating of its subjects with hon- 
ana with contempt. our and thus gaining their affections. Though 

a man’s income be but small, treat him with honor and hfe Is fat 
more gratified than if he were presented with three or four tim^a 
the amount than be treated with contempt. Contempt isi an in- 
eradicable wrong. Being treated contemptuously sinks deep into 
a man’s heart, and although uninjured by the same as to his worldly 
goods» he still becomes an enemy. The wound raihbles 
(tefeOfe H heated, that given by a sword can be healed, but that in- 
flicted by a eputemptUous word can not. The results of kindness 
are different, an enemy even if treated courteously becomes a friend 
friends by friendly intercourse, become greater friends, and stiang#t 
if treated in a friendly mannei* are no longer strangers. % kinlr 
ness we make the brute creature our willing slaves, how much 
then would such treatment cement the bonds between a Govern- 
ment and its people ? Now in Ae first years of the British rule 
in India, the people were heartily in favor of it. This good feeling 
the Government has now forfeited and the natives very genera^ 
say that they are treated with contempt. A native gentleWiSf 
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in the eyes of any petty Official, as much lower than that Official 
as that same Official esteems himself lower than a Dulco. The 
opinion of many of these Officials is that no native can be a 
gentleman. 

ifow as Government is, throughout India, represented hy its 
officials, it follows as a matter of course that the 
Tincortiy^^drlss of matives will judge of the temper of Government 
wds towards them by what they see of these officials. 

However good the intention of Government, 
with regard tcTits subjects may le, unless these same officials give 
piactical proof thereof by kind treatment of the natives, the people 
will not believe in them. Theory and practice are not one and the 
same. In these days, or rather within the last few years the feel- 
ing of officials towards natives Is not nearly so favorable as was 
formerly the case. In olden days natives were treated with honor 
and in a friendly manner by those officials and, consequently to 
use a native expression ‘Hliey carried their (the natives) hearts in 
their hands”. They sympathizsod with them in their joys and sor- 
rows, and this too, notwithstanding their high position. They 
were consequently greatly liked, and the natives used to say ** How 
wonderful is this treatment from men in the highest position, who, 
.though wielding the reins of empire are still without pride ! ” 

T^atives of rank were also treated in a highly honorable man- 
ner. They (the offidals) really followed the precepts of St. Peter 
And to Godliness brotherly kindness to brotherly kindness, charity,*' 
II Peter Y. 7., the reverse of which is unfortunately the case a$ 
regards the greater number of the officials of the present day, 
Has mot their *pride and arrogance -caused thorn to esteem the 
Hindustani as nothing in their eyes, and have not their ill-temjier 
and want of solicitude for the natives, caused them to be looked 
upon with dread by the lattor ? Is it not well-known to Govern- 
gient that oven nativos of the highebt rank novor como into the 
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presence -of officials, but with an inward fear and trembling? Is 
it a secret that the Amlah’^ (native " court officials*') are often 
addressed harshly and abused by their superiors whilst reading out 
papers to them ? These-nien, many of them of good birth, often 
'inwardly exclaim ** Oh t that T could gain my living 'Otherwise, cut- 
ting grass by the wayside were better than this.” I do not say that 
the behaviour of all EhgHsli officials is like this. There are many 
who are well known for their kindness and friendly feeling toward 
the natives and these are in consequence much beloved by them, 
are, to use a native expression, as the sun and the moon to them, 
and are pointed out as typos of the old race of officials, 


These men truly follow the admonition of Christ Jesus who 
said to Simon called Peter and Andrew his brother when they 
•were fishing Follow me and I will make you fisliers of men. 
They, by their good character have drawn the people to them,' as 
it were, in a net, tlioy have not treated them with useless arrogance, 
without which some think that a high position in the eyes of 
the natives cannot be kept up.* They have earned that blessing 
which Christ enunciated. ‘‘Blessed are the poor in^ spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom.of heaven “ (Matt, V.' 3). They have treated 
the people with gentleness and leniency and have ruled the land, 
according to^the precept “ Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth.” Matt. Y. 6. They have also let their light shine- 
before men, as Christ enjoined in Matthew, V. 16. “Let your light* 
so shine before men that tlioymay see your good works and ^orify 
your father which isdn heaven.” 

Few in number, wherever they are, they are held dear by* 
the natives# 


This treatment before alluded to was most offensive to all* the* 


The illtreatment 
more repugnaot to 
the feelings of the 
Mahonxmada-ns, and 
oauise. 


people of. India, but most especially so to the> 
Mahommadans. The reasons for this are clear,- 
For centuries the Mahommadan’s positiea iq.. 
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IriHia has been an honorable one. There is an elomeut of sliame 
in his disposition. He has no grasping desire for nK)ney, he 
esteems honor above all other things, and there are many proofs 
on record, which shew that the Mahommadan is not easily 
brought to do that, which, under the influence of temptation, 
other races in India will do without compunction. It may be that 
this is wrong but God having instilled it into him, his 
views and feelings cannot easily be changed. It may bo unfortu*. 
nate but, it is inculcated into them by their religion and is no fault 
of theirs. This illtreatment then it was which pained them griev- 
ously and which caused them heartily to wish for a change of 
Governors and to hear with joy of anything that was opposed to 
the present Government. It is much to be regretted that the Mahom-' 
madans did not know that Government was doing its utmost to 
further their interests, their education and to upliold their honor. 
This they did not know, as the intentions and wishes of Government 
were never made known by their various oiFicials. 

Another great reason for tho dissatisfaction of the natives of 

India, and more especially of tho MahommaJans, 
iivcB from promotion was the exclusion of (natives from high ap- 

pointmouts. A few short years ago Malio- 

in h^h^gmdes^oTser! i^adans filled the most honorable posts under 

Tice an inadeq[uate Government and tho desire and hopo 

one. ^ * 

for such is still in them. Under the English Go- 
vernment they longed for the advancement of their honor in 
the eyes of the world, but there was no way open to them. In the 
early days of tliis Government, natives of rank were certainly 
singled out to fill high posts, but by degrees this foil into dis- 
use. The assertion by Mahoramadans, that the practice of holding 
examinations is a bad one, is a mistaken one. If they have tiot 
the qualifications to enable them to pass, they must not blame the 
system ; undoubtedly the examination system goes far towards pro- 
ouring an efficient staff of public servants, but many natives are 
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appointed to high posts who, in the estimation of their country- 
men ara very small indeed. In the giving of certificates very 
little was thought of family and honor. Lord Beutinck did most 
for the advancement of the natives in this respect, but the high 
appointments which he bestowed upon a select few were utterly 
inadequate to the wants of the people. English officers of the 
highest rank have often admitted this of late years. Now is the 
passing an examination a sim qua non in England ? are the best 
English statesmen invariably those who have passed high examina- 
tions ? Are high diplomatic posts not often given to them on 
account of their birth and practical common sense and sometimes 
even without the latter qualification ? 

, The people of India have, from time immemorial been always 
in the habit of attending the Durbars (levees) 
of their Sovereign and have always enjoyed 
seeing his pomp and state and influence. This 
feeling of gladness at the sight of the sovereign 
is a feeling instinctively felt by every one. Man 
feels the power of the ruler when thus brought 
face to fiice with him and ackuowleges himself to be bis subject. 
Now although the Governor General of India was certainly, whilst 
on tour, in the habit of holding durbars, still the few that he did 
hold were not sufficient for the wants of the country, Lords Auck 
land and Ellenborough held right regal durbars. This perhaps may 
not have been approved of by the Home Government, but it was 
a most excellent thing for India, although even their durbars 
were too few in number. May the Almighty always watch oveB 
and protect our most gracious sovereign Queen Victoria and Her 
representation in India, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General. Let us hope that the heartfelt wants of the natives of 
this country may be listened to and gradually satisfied. 

The only real kingdom is that of the Almighty who created 


The not lioWing of 
Burbarfe by the Go- 
voriioi' Geuonil of 
India and not confer- 
ring r«nk and honor 
due to merit acbord- 
ing to the usage of 
former emperors. 
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the world. He however, made the kings of 
this world as a typo of what Ho Hinjself is ia 
order that man on seeing his sovereign, should 
recollect that there is the still greater one who 
made him, For this reason many wise and able men have laid 
down that the good qualities of the Almighty, such as bounty, 
kindness etc., should also be found represented in earthly Kings, 
hence the title “ Shadowed of God”. It is therefore, incumbent 
on earthly kings to treat their subjects with that bountiful libera- 
lity with which the Almighty has treated the whole world. It 
may appear at first sight bad policy to .spend the public money 
in rewarding slight services, but in my humble opinion this prac- 
tice is calculated to increase the loyalty of the subject and thus 
to render the empire more stable. It is a woll-known saying that 
‘‘ kindness and bonoficonce make slaves of men”, therefore when 
the people see those virtues iu their ruler, true love towards him 
and a desire to serve him faithfully and loyally are gonninatod iu 
their hearts. We know from history that this was the case in 
olden days and under various dynasties in India, ami that the no- 
bles and the people at large had honors and gifts, such as titles, 
money, land and other valuables, bestowed upon them with no 
sparing hand. The recipients felt honored and pleased, were hold 
in greater honor by their brethern, and the nation at large liked the 
practice, as being one which had come dovm to them from remote 
ages. Government put a stop to this and no one could expect 
much in the way of rewards and honors ^rom it. When, there- 
fore, the people heard that the Government of India had boon 
formally assumed by Her Majesty Queen Victoris^ they roj,oiced as 
they were longing for a change. 

The expenses of former rulers of India wore of two sorts, vi3., 
money spent on their own private luxuries and debauches which were 
undoubtedly wrong and disapproved of by the people, and that 
spent in rewarding faithful servants, victorious goaeyals, learned 


Tlio observation of 
these rules by Lords 
Auckland and Ellen- 
borough a very pro- 
per one. 
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men, fa^ueers (a\eii of sanctity), poets, beggars or on the deserving 
poor, whidh latter expenditure was very popular. Tha discontin- 
uance of the same by tiie British has displeased the people, especially 
the recipients, who from being always well cared for were unable 
to work for their bread. Now this system is undoubtedly bad as it 
makes the people lazy and not induced to help themselves, and 
much better is it that the rewards be discontinued and freedom bo 
granted to the subject, that thus he may earn his daily bread him- 
self ; but this boon of freedom can only be appreciated when the 
people becorre educated and contented and not all at once. It is 
like taking the reins out of a horse's mouth, turning him loose and 
turning him out into the jungle to find his food for himself. What 
is the result ? He either dies or remains a wild animal all his days 
giving the rein to his passions. If a man be thus treated he will 
either rob, murder or rebel. 

Men’s minds under the influence of anger are apt to lose sight 
of the true causes of any event and to be warp- 
od by a desire for vengeance. The events of 
doubt so dreadful as to 
than they in reality justify tiie feelings of anger and desire for 
vengeance which had full possession of the 
hearts of the English during that awful year ; but at the same time 
we must find out what, at that time, was the condition of Hindus- 
tan, how the rebellion really commenced, why it attained such a 
height, and why, in certain districts more misled Mahoinmadans re- 
belled than in others. It must be borne in mind that for centu- 
ries past the condition of India has been unsettled, that from time 
immemorial, its people have been accustomed to flock in thousands 
to the standard of any powerful noble (A.meer) who attained any 
success in the field and that they never hold their doing so to bo 
criminal accepting rosponsiblo posts in tho administration of his 
country for tho time being. It is well known in India that the 
taking of service is no offence. Whoever pays is served. It is 
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thought wrong not to tender allegiance to a king who may have 
been proclaimed king in the place of another deposed. * Tho va- 
rious kings and princes of Hindustan have never, on conquering 
an enemy's country, attached any blame to the servants, ’whether 
Civil or Military, of that enemy and the people were aware of this. 
When the leaders of the rebellion called for recruits, thousands 
of poor men wanting service, flocked in and took it. They 
thought there was nothing wrong in doing so, as their livelihood 
was procured by such service. Many thought that the British 
rule in Hindustan was at an end and that therefore it was their 
duty to tender their allegiance to the reigning powers i. e. to 
th6 rebels. Many offloials also thought that lives would be 
spared by feigning to be on the rebel side and that when the 
British rule was re-established,' they could throw off the mask. 
These men were however found guilty, although, undoubtedly 
many atnongst them were true subjects of the British. Many also 
there were, servants of Government and others who, under compul- 
sion; or through ignorance, or from being merely mortal, commit- 
ted themselves, and then, thinking that their sin, committed per- 
haps under great temptation or perhaps under compulsion,' would 
not be parfoned and would meet with severe panishflient, dast in 
their lot entirely with the rebels. Others, thdre were who had real- 
ly done nothing ; but through fear &c. joined the rebels. Many also 
as befo/e stated, joined them thinking it no crime to do so. If the - 
‘whole facts regarding the rebellion be thoroughly sifted, I feel 
certain that we shall find that just as many Hindoos were concern- 
ed therein as Mahommadans, and the proof df this will be found 
xn what took place all over Hindustan. It must not be supposed 
that the reason why, in some districts, the Mahomtoadans who re- 
hell^ were greater in number than jthe Hindoos, was that the 
bf Delhi, who was their head claimed the throne of Delhi bir jiat 
they'Wqrein reality as rebellious as they seemed to be. small 
acts said to Wye been committed by them were seiaed upon and 
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maguified by tbeir enemies, and the minds of the officials were 
worked upon and poisoned against thorn. The breach was thus 
widened, the English becoming more and more angry, and 
the Mahommadans more and more afraid and hopeless. It was 
their fate to have their actions misrepresented and to have tho 
minds of thoir rulers poisoned against them. There were, no 
doubt, many Mahommadans who did rebel and whose rebellion 
wo must enter in the V Class. These men were delighted 
at, the prospect of a change of Government for reasons already 
shewn. Novorthelcss Government are no doubt well aware what 
race it was and what men, that proved most faithful even unto 
death. All men are guilty, in His eyes, who is the only true Euler 

They arc also guilty in the eyes of earthly kings, temporarily 
put in authority by Him, 

Tho Psalmist has truly said, " Enter not into judgment with 
thy servant, for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 
Psalm cxliii, 2. “ Have mercy upon me 0 God according to 
Thy loving kindness, according unto the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions” (2) “ Wash me thoroughly 
from mino iniquity, and cleanse me from my sins.” Psalms li. 
1 . & 2 . 


The Almighty is the preserver of our Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. Words of mine cannot sufficiently praise the 
most merciful, and considerate proclamation issued by Her 
Gracious Majesty. 

The hand of tho idmighty is on Her Gracious head and this 


The promulgution 
of Her Majesty’a Pro- 
clnmation hiRhly com- 
mondahle, indeed may 
be saidtohaTe origi- 
nated under dirino 
inspiration. 


proclamation has been inspired by God. There 
is an ancient custom in Hindustan, which is 
that whenever a new king ascends the throne, 
rightly or wrongly, all the nobles of the land 
present themselves to pay their respects. Thltt 


was the case in the rebellion. When tho people heard that the 
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Emperor of Delhi had ascended the throne, they presented them- 
selves, and when he was deposed and imprisoned, men tnew per- 
fectly well that the same people would tender their allegiance to 
the English. The rebel army itself might perhaps not do this, 
but the reasons for their not doing so need not be treated of here. 


Cause V, 

The Insubordinate state of the Indian Forces, 

The English army system in India has always been faulty 
and one great fault was the paucity of English troops. WhSn 
Nadir Shah conquered Khorassan and became master of the two 
The paucity of the kingdoms of Persia and AfPghanistan, ho in- 
English forces. variably kept the two armies at equal strength. 

The one consisted or rather was composed of Persians and Kuzul 
Bashies, and the other was composed of AfFghans. When the 
Persian army attempted to rise, the A%han army was at hand 
to quell the rebellion and vice versd. The English did not 
follow this precedent in India. The Sepoy army was no doubt 
faithful in its day and served the Government well, but how 
could Government feel certain that it would never act contrary to 
its orders^ What measures had Government taken for quelling 
at once on the spot any emeute in that vast army, such as that 
which happened last year ? 


Government certainly did put the two antagonistic races into the 


If these two castes 
formed distinct Be* 
gimetxts perhaps the 
Muhammadans would 
not have objected to 
the use of the new 
cSJrtridges* 


same regiment, but constant intercourse had 

done its work and the two races in regiment 

had almost become one. It is but natural and 
♦ 

to be expected, that a feeling of friendship and 
brotherhood must spring up between the men ' 


a> regiment, constantly brought together as they are. Th‘ey con- 

Theempioy®®*®* themselves as one body and thus it was 

Htejiooe (ind Mahom- tjje difference which exists between Hindoos 

msdans m the same 

regimene. Mahammadans had, in these regiments, 


been almost entirely smoothed away. 
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If a portion of the regiment engaged in anything, all the rest 
joined. H separate regiments of Hindoos and separate regiments 
of Mahommadans had been raised, this feeling of brotherhood could 
not have arisen and, in my opinion, the Mahommadan regiments 
would not have refused to receive the new cartridges. Owing to 

, , , the paucity of the European element, the people 

The pride of the r j r , „ 

Indian forces and its of India only stood in awe of the Sepoys who 
thus became puffed up with pride and thought 
that there were none like them in the world. They looked upon 
the European portion of the army as a myth and thought that the 
many victories which the English had gained were gained entirely 
by their own prowess. A common saying of their’s was, that they 
had enabled the English to conquer Hindustan from Burmah to 
Cabul. This pride of the Sepoys was most marked after the 
Punjab was conquered. So far had it gone that they made ob- 
jections to anything which they did n6t like, and I believe even 
remonstrated when ordered to march consequent on the yearly 
reliefs. It was precisely at this time, when the army was imbued 
with this feeling of pride and the knowledge or rather conjecture 
that Government would grant anything they stood out for, that the 
new cartridges were issued, cartridges which they really believed 
were made up with fat and the using of which would destroy their 
caste. They refused to bite them. When the regiment at 
Barrackpore was disbanded and the general order announcing 
the same was read out to each regiment, the deepest grief was felt 
throughout the army. They thought that the refusal to bite the 
cartridges, the biting of which would have destroyed their caste, 
was no crime at all ; that the men of the disbanded regiment were 
not in the least to blame and that their disbandment was an act 
utterly devoid of justice on the part of Government. The jjhoie 
army deeply regretted ever having had anything to do with 
Government. They felt that they had shed their blood in its cause 
and conquered many countries for it, that in return it wished to 
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take away their caste and had dismissed tliosc who had justly stood 
out for their rights. There was however, no open reh« lion just 
then as they had only been disbanded and had not been treated 
with greater severit? ; but, partly from feeling certain that the 
cartridges were inb.ed with fat, partly from grief at seeing their 
comrades disbanded at Barrackpore and still more by reason of 
their pride, arrogance and vanity, tho whole army was dotormin* 
cd, come what might, not to bite tho cartridges. 

OoiTespondenee was undoubtedly actively carried on in the 

Tlieleagueofthe'ln- BaiTOckpore, and mos- 

dumArmyagainettke ganfcs wcre scnt telling tlio men not to hitothe 

tridges : formed after cartridges. Up to this time thoro was a strong 
feeling of indignation and irritation in tho ar- 
my, hut in my opinion, there was no intention of rebelling. 

The fatal month of May 1857 was now at hand in which tho 
^ . . army was punished in a manner which thinking 

The im|ffopneiy of •' * ° 

punishing the non- men know to havo been most wrong and most 
commissioned officers , . i ,•» 

at Meerut wWoh inopportune. The anger, which tho nows of 

touched tho vanity of 1*1 

the indiau fornest this puiushinent created in the minds of the 
Sepoys was intense. The prisoners on seeing 
their hands and feet manacled, looked at their medals and wept. 
They remembered their services and thought how thoy had been 
recompensed, and their pride, which as I have before said was the 
feeling of tbe whole army, caused them to feci the degradation all 
the more keenly. Then the rest of the troops at Moorut wore 
fully persuaded that they would either be compelled to bite 
the cartridges or undergo the same punishment. This rage and 
grief led to the fearful events of the 10th of May which events are 
unparalleled in the annals of history. After committing themselves 
thus, the mutineers had no choico left but to continue in their career 
of rebellion. 
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of the Sepoys increased. The whole army felt 
WaniVfonfidenoc Iheir confidence in Government was at an 

in the Inman forces 

towards Government t]iat Government was only waiting for an 

after the occurrences . , , 

of Meerut. opportunity to piimsh thein all and hence it 

was that their confidence in what their ofiScers 
did and said was scattered to the winds. They used to say, 
“Government says this and that just at present, but when all is 
quiet , again it will not do what it says it will do.” I state on the 
best authority that thousands of the Sepoys who composed the 
rebel army in Delhi, were sorry for the acts that had been com- 
mitted and for having rebelled so insanely. Whilst the seige 
was going on they used to say with tears in their eyes 
’ that fate had caused them to do this. “ What could we do,” 
said they, “except rebel?” We were never sure what pu- 
nishment was not in store for us as Government had no confidence 
in us. On an opportunity ofifering, we should have been compelled 
to do anything. ” At the commencement of the rebellion, when 
it was known that a force was going to be seat out towards the river 
Hindan but bei&re any force had gone out, many stated it to be their 
conviction that when the two opposing forces met, the whole of the 
native portion would desert from the British. This was verified by 
the result ; and the reason for it was, that when it came to fight- 
ing against their brethern, no one would remain tjfue as they at# 
when with our aid the English Conquer our comrades, they will 
then turn their attention to us 1 All therefore joined in the rebel- 
lion, even those who wished to remain faithful to their salt, vere 
carried away by the majority. Now the people were- 
well aware that the Government were almost entirely dependent 
on the Sepoy army ; when therefore it became known that- that 
army had revolted, the people also became riotous. They no longer 
were in awe of the Government. 
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Lei us now see how these opinions of mine aflbct the rebellion 
or “ part robolliou ’’ which took plac/ in the 
diS brlk“ut“n Punjab. The Mahommaclans there had been 
greatly oppressed by the Sikhs, and had received 
no injury at the hands of the British. Whoa 
the British first took tho country, oppression was rifo. This was 
day by day decreasing, whilst the contrary was tho case in Hindus- 
tan proper. The whole of tho Punjab, when first annexed, was 
disarmed, and thus the weapons necessary for rebellion were not 
forthcoming. The Sikhs too, though not so wealthy as in former 
days, had still sufficient to live upon, chiefly from monies which they 
had inherited. Tho poverty which was rife in Hindu.stan had not 
yet had time to become rifo in tho Punjab. Besides thos* there 
were other cogent reasons, why the Punjab romaiiiod tranquil. 
Firstly, there was a powerful European army on tho spot, 
Secondly, the wisdom shewn by the officials in at once disarming 
the sepoys. Thirdly, the number of tho rivers and the shutting 
up of the ferries on them, which remlercd tho few who did rebel, 
powerless. Fourthly, all the Sikhs, Punjahoes an'S* Pathans, who 
might otherwise have tried their hand at rebellion, had already 
taken service or were being formed into corps and the desire for 
the plunder of Hindustan was strong on them. We thus find 
that tho service which tho people of India took in the rebel army 
under such difficulty and changes was easily obtained in Govern- 
ment service in the Punjab. The circumstances of the Punjab 
were quite different from those of Hindustan proper. 



APPEANDIX NO. I 


The the time appears to have come when earnest considera- 
tion should he given to the subject, whether or not all men should 
embrace the same system of Beligion. Eailways, Steam Vessels 
and the Electric Telegraph, are rapidly uniting all the nations of 
the earth : the more they are brought together, the more certain 
does the conclusion become, that all have the same wants, the saifie 
anxieties, the same hopes, the same fears, and therefore, the same • 
nature and the same origin. It is also very certain that death 
universally closes the scene. 

Is there, then, no means by which the sorrows and anxie- 
ties of life can be alleviated, and by which comfort can be given 
to all men in tho hour of death 1 1s it rational to suppose that each 
nation is to find out a way for itself, by mere guess ? or has the 
one God, who made all, appointed different methods of obtaining 
present and future happiness to different portions of His family 1 
Surely, this cannot be. 

Now Christianity is a system which professes to have come 
by direct revelation from God Himself, as the only system by 
which happiness can be secured in this world, or in that other 
world which it reveals. It has this peculiarity to distinguish it 
from every other system of religion in the world, that it appeals 
to the reason as well as to the heart of man, and it is the only 
system in the world, which has spread by the mere force of argu- 
ment. The nations which believe in it are the most thoughtful 
and the most civilised in the earth, so that it has, at aJl events, 
a claim to be heard on its own behalf. 

Having received the greatest blessings from it ourselves, we 
are anxious that others also should be induced to receive them, 
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and therefore, this solemn and earnest appeal is made to you to exa- 
mine this important subject for yourself. The argument in its 
favour are very numerous ; this paper will dwell only upon one 
of them, but that one will be quite suflScient to establish the 
point. 

A man called Jesus was born in a place called Bethleham, 
in the land of Judea, about 1160 years ago. He was a man of 
low birth, and in poor circumstances, but he professed to le a 
teacher sent by God to point out the only way which would load 
unto God. After going about the country for throe years preach- 
ing, ho was put to death by the Roman Government at the soli- 
citation of the Jewish Priests. So far all is admitted universally : 
the death of Jesus is a fact, as the death of Julius CjBsar is a 
fact, and no person thinks of doubting the one fact more than the 
other. The Jews, the greatest enemies of Jesus and his doctrine, 
gloiy in it, and they are the host witnesses we could desire. 

His followers say, that he rose again from the dead. This is 
the one great fact upon which ±he whole system of Christianity de- 
pends ; if it is true, the Gospel is true — for no person could rise 
from the dead except ^y the power of God, and God would not raise 
from the dead any person whose life and doctrine was not pleas- 
ing unto Him ; if it is false, the Gospel is false. 

• I 

We would respectfully and earnestly urge you to direct your 
whole attention to this one point. Did Jesus rise from the (lea<l, 
or did he not ? We must bring witnesses of the fact, here they 
are ; Peter, James, John, Matthew, Matthias, Thomas, Jude, Mary 
Magdalene, Oleophas and 600 others, whoso names are not now ^ 
known. Many of these persons were the chosen friends, who had 
been constj-ntly with Jesus for three years before his death ; tlioy 
could not therefore have been mistaken as to his person they 
came forward within 50 days of his death and declared that ho 
had risen again, in the voiy place whore, and among the vexy 
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people by whom, he had been crucified ; they had nothing to gam 
by this\pclaration, hut every thing to lose, not improbably their 
own lives, and yet they persuaded some thousands of persons that 
what they said was true — so muclr so that the name of this de- 
spised and hated man was now, by those who had rejected Him, 
worshipped and revered ; they continued telling the same fact as 
long as they lived, not only in Judea, but over all the Koman Em- 
pire : many of them showed their sincerity by allowing themselves 
to be put to torture and death for saying so, when they might have 
escaped, had they only said it was false : though ignorant and un- 
lettered men, they persuaded thousands, all over the Empire, to 
believe them, to forsake their own religion, and to embrace the 
one they taught, notwithstanding scorn and death ; they held out 
no promises of eaithly comfort and honor to induce men to be- 
lieve them, but rather the contrary ; they were not satisfied with 
a formal adhesion to their views; but they required self-deuial 
and holiness of life, which all men naturally dislike ; they said 
that even the new religion would not save any man ; and yot 
though they thus gained nothing thenisclvcs, aud told others that 
they must not expect to gain anything cither, they satisfied men 
that Jesus c?j(i rise again ! and this so effectually, that from the 
most obscure comer of the Roman Empire, the doctrine preached 
by uneducated fishermen, about a poor carpenter’s son, spread 
over the whole Empire even after their death, and overthrow every 
other system of religion though sanctioned by the consent of ages ! 

We have likewise the evidence of persons who did not be- 
come preachers of the Now Doctrine, to prove the fact of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ ; the soldiers who were placed as a 
guard at the grave saw it, and told the priests of it, and they 
found it necessary to invent an absurd story to account for the ad- 
mitted disappearance of the body ! 

The only evidence which any pcihou could desire, which we 
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do not possess, is that of the public ; it may be said why did He 
not show Himself publicly to all, especially to those pei^^s who 
put Him to death ? Various reasons may be assigned for this, de- 
rived from the nature of the doctrine which He taught ; into 
these it is impossible at present to enter ; but it must be observed, 
that the want of this evidence in no way affects the truth of that 
which we do possess : if a number of persons who knew Him 
intimately, smu Him and $]pok6 to Him, and ate with Him upon 
several occasions, it certainly does not tend to shake their evidence 
to ask, why did not others see Him also ? Whenever He appeared 
all who were present at that place at that time saw Him, upon one 
occasion to the number of 500 1 So that it was not an apparition, 
but a reality. One person, by name Thomas, said that he would not 
believe that it was really his old friend, till he had put his hand 
into the holes caused by the nails in His hands, and into that caus- 
ed by the spear in His side ; but even he was satisfied 1 

We earnestly entreat you to consider these ; if there is 
any flaw in the evidence, point it out ; but if not, then admit that 
it is true, that Jesus Christ did rise from the dead, — ^and embrace 
the Gospel. 

This resurrection of Jesus Christ is an assurance unto all men, 
that God hath appointed a day in which He will judge the world 
in righteousness \ you will then stand before Him ; you will be 
called upon to answer for the evil thoughts, the evil words, and 
the evil actions of which you have been guilty. Are you prepared 
to do so ? There is no man living who is. But all guilt is par- 
doned in the case of eveiy one who tmats in Jesus Christ as His 
Saviour, for holiness is conferred upon him likewise, so that he will 
be prepared even for that dreadful day. 

We urge you, therefore, as you value your own happiness /or 
ever, to examine this great subject, and to ask God himself to 
enable you, by His Holy Spirit’s teaching, to do teo aright, Think 
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over it^nd examine it In private ; do so with others also to whom 
as well as to yourself, this letter is addressed ; confine your at- 
tention to ihe one point, whether or not those persons are to be 
believed who said they sauo Jesus Christ after He had risen from 
the dead : If you do so, you will be convinced by all the rules of 
evidence, that Jesus Christ did rise from the dead, and that there- 
fore the Gospel is a true and the only Revelation from God, 

Then be courageoirs and embrace it publicly ; for He said 
Himself whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, in 
this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son 
of Man be ashamed when He cometh in the Glory of His Father 
with the Holy Angels ” We long to see churches thronged with 
the natives of this land, in which the glad tidings of the Gospel 
shall regularly be proclaimed by your own countrymen, and not 
by strangers only ; in which women, as w^ell as men, shall be urged 
to repent of their sins, and to prepare to meet their God ; in 
which children shall be taught lessons of morality 'and truth, to 
guide their conduct in this world, and lessons of holiness and 
peace to fit- them for the next, and in wdiich death shall be spoken 
of as an enemy no longer to be feared, for his sting has been taken 
away by Our Saviour Jesus Christ who hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel/^ That 
this will yet be the case we are assured by God himself: we long 
for the time when it shall be fully realized. Why not in this ge- 
neration ? Would it not be an infinite improvement upon the 
foolish, degrading and wicked idolatry, which now defiles the 
land 1 We speak as to wise men, judge ye what we say/' 

Any answers that may be sent to this letter, will be received and acknow- 
ledged, n. V., if addressed to the care of JE, Bdmond, Esq., Calcutta, prepaid. 
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APPEANDIX NO. IL 

TRANSLATION OF A PERSIAN NOTICE, 

ISSUED BY H. H. THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
OF BENGAL. 

His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Benga], having heard 
that the people of the Country are unnecessarily apprehensive and 
uneasy on account of certain unreasonable and unfounded stories, 
fabricated and spread by people equally unreasonable and prejudi- 
ced, with regard to the religious rites and ceremonies of the Hin- 
doos and Huhamadans, hereby notifies that Government has no 
intention of interfering in the matters of religion, rites and cer- 
monies of the country, nor can it ever have such an intention. 
His Honor is sorry to find that the people of this country are 
unnecessarily alarmed at stories invented by seditious persons, 
and that they do not try to ascertain the truth. Ho hopes that 
when the facts are made known to them, all suspicions will be 
removed from their minds, and that they will rest assured as re- 
gards the intentions of the Government towards them. The 
principal object of the Government is and ever shall be to protect 
the life, honor, and property of its subjects, to respect their laws 
and customs and to do what it can to promote their welfare. 

Some of the Calcutta Missionaries havo, as is their wont, 
but without the sanction of the Government, published religious 
discourses and circulated them amongst the natives who have 
wrongly understood them to have come indirectly from the 
Government. The Government has however had no hand iu ' 
the affair. No attempt was ever made on behalf of Government 
to persuade the natives to embrace the faith professed by the 
Government. It is evident that the inhabitants of this country 
belong to different races and profess different creeds and religions, 
and are governed by different laws. They have now been lonsr 
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living: tinder the protection of the Government, hut the Govem- 
meat, mstead of interfering in theTeligious rites and cer'emonies of 
any class of its subjects, always regaixls them all as equal in 
its sight.. The pi'oceedings of the Christian Ministers above allud- 
ed to are part of their ordinary duties. They are in fact lectures of 
the same kind as are generally delivered in Muhamadan Mosques 
and Hindoo temples on subjects bearing upon faith. A little con- 
sideration will shew that there is nothing new in the matter, 
tliat discussions on religious subjects are common amongst the 
votaries of dififerent faiths, and that the GovernniGnt has no concern 
with them. 

The reports, spread in some News-papers that all the 
MuhaiTum ceremonies, the parda S3’’stem of the" Zenana, the rite 
of circumcission and other rites and ceremonies practised ’ under 
-Muhamadan and Hindoos Laws are soon to be d'one away with by 
orders of Government must be considered as false and fabricated 
stories. These reports have no ground whatever. The Gover.nment 
cannot possibly meddle with these ceremonies, 

To distinguish the Jail from the home, certain Jail Su- 
perintendents, ignorant of the customs aod creeds of the country, 
divested prisoners of their necessary utensils used in eating and 
drinking, and of course without the knowledge and consent of the 
Government, But no sooner was this brought to notice of Govern- 
ment than orders were telegraphed to put a stop to tlieir proceed- 
ings, 

His. Honor has been farther ‘ given to understand that 
the inhabitants of this country regard the establish man t of Schools 
and Colleges for the education of the natives in Arts and Sciences 
and in the English language as a means to mislead them from 
their faith, and that for this reason they are disinclined to send 
their children to School. This is undoubtedly a great mistake of 
theirs. The step has.been misunderstood''by the people. Know- 
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ing that the natives of India are generally ignorant and therefore 
live in want, the Supreme Government has been pleased 
lish Schools and Colleges for their education in Sciences and 
Arts of life, and for tlie amelioration of their condition in general, 
and to appoint Inspectors and native subordinates to superintend 
the work, so that the people may earn their bread more comfort- 
ably and live in a better style. 

It is a well known fact that the people of England, by their 
advancement in learning, are able to do every thing properly, where- 
as the people of India owing to their ignorance can do nothing. If 
knowledge be generally diffused among them, all would live much 
more comfortably than they do now. It is a matter of great re- 
gret that the people have misunder§tood the policy and the good 
intentions of Government in matters of education. His Honor 
however believes that the origin of all these evils is a misappre- 
hension on the part of the natives, and that they do not proceed 
from prejudices or ill feelings. Be it known that by the spread of 
English education Government is simply desirous of opening to 
the people of India a path to all arts and Sciences, and not to 
mislead them from their religion and time-honored customs and 
habits. It must however be well borne in mind that works re- 
lating to all arts and Sciences at present exist only in the English 
language, and new discoveries and inventions are every day being 
brought to light. Moreover, English being the language of the ru- 
lers of the country it is one of the duties of the subjects to learn 
it along with XJrdoo or Bengali, so that they^ may rise in honor 
and live in greater case and comfort. The native tongue of the 
country has been adopted as the language of the Court with a 
view that the common people may he able to understand their 
proceedings. 

His Honor the Lieutenant Governor having seen and heard 
much about the state of the country and the condition "of the 
people is detfermined to his best in their behalf, and to raise alk 
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classes of Her majesty’s subjects in honor and respectability by 
meari^f their education, and 3. H. therefore notifies the above to 
H. Majesty’s loyal subjelSts that they may rest well assured of 
the good intentions of the Government towards them, and take 
heart and work contentedly praying to God sincerely for the 
prosperity of their benign Government. 


APPENDIX NO. IIL 


THE OLD PINDARBE. 


Allah is great, my children, and kind to a slave like me, 

The big Saheb’s tent has gone from under the Pcepul tree. 

With his horde of hungry chuprasces, and oily sons of the quill — 

1 paid them the bribe they wanted, and Satan will settle my bill. 
It’s not that 1 care for money, or expect a dog to be clean, 

If I were lord of the Ryots, they’d starve ere I grow lean — 

But I’d sooner be robbed by a tall man, who shew’d me a yard of sted 
Than be fleeced by a smoking Baboo, with a peon and badge at his 
heel. 

There goes my lord the Firingee, who talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum, if I don’t quite understand — 
Ho begins by calling me Sahib, and ends by calling me fool, 

He has taken my old sword from me, and tolls me to set up a 
school ; 

.Set up a school in the village, '' and my wishes are,” says he, 

That you’ll make the boys learn reg'Iar, or you’ll get a lesson 
from me.” 

Well— Ram Lall the Telee mocks ‘mo, and pounded my cow last 
rains— r 

He’s got three greasy young urchins, and I’ll see that they take pains 
There comes a settlement Hakim to teach me to plough and weed. 
(J ^o^ed the cotton he gave me, but first I boiled the seed) 

1^6 lik<^ us humble faimers, and speaks so gracious and wise, 
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As he asks of our manners and customs, I loll him a parcel of lies* 
^'Look/' says the school Firingee, '"what a silly old man you oe. 
Yon can’t read, write, nor cipher, and yoifr grandsons do all three. 
They’ll check the Mahajau’s figures, and reckon the tenant’s corn. 
And read good books about London, and the world afore you 
were born.” 

Well— I may be old and foolish, for IVe seventy years well told, 
And the Sahibs have governed me forty, so my heart and hands 
got cold, 

Good boys they are my grandsons, 1 know, but they’ll never be men, 
Such as I was at twenty-five, when the sword was King of the pen, 
Ah — I rode a Deccanee charger, with the saddle cloth gold laced, 
And a Persian sword, and a twelve foot spear, and a pistol at my 
waist. — 

My son he keeps a tattoo, and I grieve to see him astride, 

Jogging away to cutebery, and swaying from side to side. 

My father was an Afighan, and came from Oandahar, 

He rode with Nawab Amir Ehan in the old Mahratta war. 

From the Deccan to the Himalayas, five hundred of one clan, 
They asked no leave from king* or chief, as they swept o’er Hindos- 
tan. 

My mother was a Brahminee, but held to my father well, 

She was saved from the sack of Jaleysir, when a thousand Hindoo 
fell— 

Her kindred died in the^sally, so she followed whore he went 
And lived like a bold Paithauce in the shade of a rider’s tout. 

It’s many a year gone bye now, but yet I often dream 
Of a long daik march to the Jumna, and splashing across the 
stream. 

The waving moon on the water, and the spears in the dim star- 
light, 

As I rodo in front of my mother, and wondered at the siglit. 

But the British chased Ameer Khan, and the roving times must 


cease, 
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My father got this village, and he sowed his crops in peace — 

But I was young and hot of blood, it was no life for me, 

So I took to the hills of Malwa, and became a Pindaree. 

* 

Praise to the name Almighty, there is no God but one. 

Mahomed is his prophet, and his will shall ever be done — 

Ye shall take no use for money, nor your faith for lucre sell. 

Ye shall make no terms with the infidel, but smite his soul to Hell, 
Tell me, ye men of Islam, who are living in slavish ease, 

Who wrangle before the Firingee, for a poor man’s lost rupees — 
Arc ye better than were your fathers, who plundered with old 
Chetoo, 

And squeezed the greedy traders as the traders now squeeze you ? 
Down there a Mahajan lives, my father gave him a hill, 

I have paid the man thrice over, and here I am paying him still. 
He shows me a long stamp paper, and must have my land, must he ? 
If I were twenty year younger, he sh’d get sk feet by three, 

And if I were forty year younger, and my life before me to choose 
I would’nt be lectured by kafirs, or bullied by fat Hindoos, 

But Fd go to some far off country, where Musaalmen still are men. 
Or take to the forest like Chetoo, and die in a tiger's den. 



